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Hearst Sends Man 
Here To Start a 
Page On Insurance 


New York “‘American’”’ News to Be 
Telegraphed to Frisco and 
Los Angeles 


SAMUEL LEWIS IS_ EDITOR 


Educational As Well As Current 
Events; Hot Competition For 
Insurance News Here 











William Randolph Hearst, whose pa- 
pers the San Francisco “Examiner,” Los 
Angeles “Examiner” and the Chicago 
“Herald-Examiner” have been running 
pages especially devoted to insurance 
news once a week, has decided on Janu- 
ary 3 to start an insurance page in the 
New York “American,” his morning 
newspaper here. 

The page will -be edited by Samuel 
Lewis, an experienced newspaper and 
advertising man, who has been directing 
the insurance page on the San Francisco 
“Examiner” for the past two years. He 
has been with the Hearst organization 
for eight years. 

Lewis to Make Headquarters Here 

Mr. Lewis is now in New York where 
he will make his headquarters. The San 
Francisco and Los Angeles papers will 
continue to be managed by him and sto- 
ties breaking in the New York “Ameri- 
can” will also be wired to the Coast for 
simultaneous publication. : 

f the stories warrant nation-wide 
news distribution they will be wired to 
all the papers in the Hearst chain. At 
the present time there are twenty-six 
Hearst newspapers which are published 
in such cities as New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Alanta, Washington, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and San Antonio. In 
some cities Mr, Hearst has two newspa- 
pers. The nation-wide extension of the 
msurance departmental idea has been 
under consideration and will probably 
depend upon the success of the page 
ere. 

_ the insurance page in the New York 

American” will consist of both news and 
educational material, the aim being to 
make clear to the public matters of in- 
surance interest and also to stimulate the 
sale of insurance of all kinds, fire, life, 
casualty, surety, marine. No_ special 
Stress will be laid on any one division 
of the business. The New York “Amer- 
‘can” page will appear every Tuesday. 

Many Bright Reporters Here 

The entry of Hearst into the local in- 
Sirance news field brings the number of 
New York daily papers handling this im- 
Portant subject up to five and indicates 

he widespread and growing interest in 
Me subject. The New York “Evening 
tise has been printing insurance ar- 
(les for more than a year, under the 
Personal supervision of Paul W. Garrett, 
nance editor; with George A. Miller 
petting the news. The “Herald-Tribune” 
"surance editor is Edward G. Connelly, 
(Continued on Page 32) 








PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 145 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 




















SUCCESS 


in life insurance underwriting is largely the result of 
individual effort. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa, with its enviable record 
in low net cost and service to policyholders, with its 
wide range of policy contracts and unusual sales equip- 
ment, offers splendid assistance to individual effort. The 
close relation of the Home Office to its field force is of material advantage 
to those who represent the Equitable Life of Iowa in the field. 





Agents of the Equitable Life of Iowa are able to offer their prospects 
the widest possible range of life insurance service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





1867 1927 
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The Liberating Highroad 


Byroads may be peaceful pathways, but they do not lead to ambitious 
destinations. Fear keeps many from joining the great procession that 
moves along the highway to success. They mistakenly fear they lack 
ability, and they shelter themselves in a salaried position whose future is 
not satisfyingly bright. Life insurance salesmanship is a liberator of such 
men. Cast out fear, have faith that you are as capable as other men, learn | 
how fine an opportunity life insurance provides, and then leave the by- 
way for this highway on which thousands and thousands are happily and 
safely traveling. 


eee 

















Confer with the nearest Penn Mutual General Agent, or write direct 
to our Home Office, if you are ambitious, industrious, and desire success. 








The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 
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Johnson & Higgins 
Get Prudential and 
Home Gen’! Agencies 


Reported Other Companies Are 
Negotiating With Famous 
Brokerage Firm 


APPOINTMENTS CAUSE STIR 


Henry W. Lowe and Gerald A. 
Eubank Discuss Unprece- 
dented Action 








Johnson & Higgins, who conduct one 
of the biggest general insurance broker- 
age businesses in the world, and who 
have branches in more than a dozen 
cities, have been appointed general 
agents of The Prudential and the Home 
Life. It is reported that possibly other 
companies will make general agency 
connections with them in addition. 

The announcement made on Wednes- 
day afternoon of this week caused a stir 
in the life insurance fraternity of the 
city where the appointments were not 
only a big surprise but started students 
of the business speculating as to the sig- 
nificance of the action; whether it 
marked a new trend in the brokerage 
field; and, also, how far the new trend 
would go. 

So far as is known no insurance office 
in the United States has the general 
agency of two life insurance companies. 
Few general insurance brokers have gen- 
eral agencies. Sometime ago Marsh & 
McLennan, who are the principal com- 
petitors of Johnson & Higgins, were ap- 
pointed general agents of the Travelers, 
a situation which caused considerable 
talk for a short time, but the discussion 
there quickly died out. In Chicago 
Marsh & McLennan have been unusually 
successful .in their life insurance divi- 
sion. A recent trend has been for lead- 


ing brokerage offices to establish life in- 
surance departments. The most ‘recent 


case is that of Fred S. James & Co., New 
York City. 


Build Up Life Insurance Division 


Johnson & Higgins have large fire and 
compensation divisions but had little to 
do with life insurance until the recent 
appointment of Gerald A. Eubank as 
head of its life departments. At the time 
it was stated that life insurance would 
constitute a major division of the John- 
son & Higgins establishment. Space was. 
immediately provided in the building at 
67 Wall street occupied by Johnson & 
Higgins; an executive and clerical staff 
was gathered by Mr. Eubank and more 
people will be taken on for head office 
The new department will really 
get under way on January 1. A few days 
ago Mr. Eubank made an address to 
the firm’s contact men, nearly twenty in 
number, explaining life insurance to 
them and pointing out the life insurance 
opportunities which had been opened up 
to them. In addition to being brokers 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Health, Happiness and Prosperity 
Chroughout Che Coming Vear 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE! COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue | New York Caledonia 3720 
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F. W. Pennell At Last 
Takes a Gen’] Agency 


STATE MUTUAL, 220 BROADWAY 





Many Companies Had Tried to Put 
Managerial Reins on $2,000,000 
Preducer; Was Once a Reporter 





Frank W. Pennell, who has probably 
turned down more general agency and 
home office positions in the last five 
years than any other man in New York, 
giving as his excuse that he desired to 
cotitinue as an agent, has finally fallen 
for a general agency. This week it was 
announced that he was the new general 
agent of the State Mutual Life, succeed- 
ing C. W. Anderson & Son, 220 Broad- 
way. The State Mutual has two other 
general agencies in the city, one of them 
in Maiden Lane and the other uptown. 
The C. W. Anderson general agency is 
the oldest in New York, dating back 
sixty years. It was one of the first ten- 


ants in the St. Paul Building at 220 
Broadway, going in some thirty years 


ago. ; 

Mr. Pennell is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, class of 1912. He 
became a newspaper reporter in Penn- 
sylvania. After starting in the daily 
newspaper business he became a reporter 
for the “National Underwriter,” and then 
its eastern manager, moving to this city 
in 1914. In the insurance newspaper 
business he both got news and sold ad- 
vertisements. 


His Insurance Personality 

Something about his personality struck 
insurance men with the fact that he was 
a potential life insurance man and he 
was offered many positions, some of 
them of an executive nature. He ac- 
cepted none of the production opportu- 
nities, but joined the Mutual Life as 
manager of its literary department at 
the home office. From there he went 
with the Mutual Benefit and it was not 
long before he was selling insurance on 
the street. 

Almost from the first he decided to be 
his own master, to give himself his own 
quotas and he started to click with regu- 
larity, each year’s business showing an 
increase. In 1926 he paid for $1,400,000, 
the average size of his policies being 
$12,000. This year to date he has paid 
for $1,200,000 on 145 lives. One remark- 
able feature of this year’s record is that 
he has had no rejections. In recent years 
he has worked as an independent agent 
as a member of the Life Insurance As- 
sociates of New York. 

He has always maintained the closest 
association with policyholders. He has 
rarely lost one, has had only two natu- 
tal deaths since becoming an agent, and 
has never permitted a week to go by 
without writing business. His produc- 
tion averaged about three policies a 
week. A worth noting angle is that 
while his production has been increasing 
he has not driven for business and he is 
far removed from the nervous or drive 
type of producer. In recent years he 
as been in demand at underwriters’ 
meetings because of his constructive sales 
talks and the work of no other agent in 
town is more familiar to life insurance 
executives that Mr. Pennell’s. 

Will Not Be Spectacular 


When asked by The Eastern Under- 
writer why he decided to become a gen- 
eral agent after refusing so many gen- 
eral agencies, he said: “I like the State 
Mutual and will be able to build up an 
agency with that company as well as to 
€vote some time to watching my own 
clients. The State Mutual does not ex- 
Pect me to be a spectacular manager and 

shall not go out to break any records 
or do any stunts. I will go slowly and 
build solidly.” 

Robert C. Anderson, who took charge 
of the C. W. Anderson & Son office after 
the retirement of his father who is now 


(Continued on page 15) 








Cause for Reflection 


A report just issued by the American Road 
Builders’ Association makes the startling reve- 
lation that in one year 25,302 persons were killed 
by motor cars in this country, while 759,060 
were injured. 


The probability is that not a single 
one of these victims thought for 
a moment they had been marked 
by fate. 


Who could deny the worth of ac- 
cidental death coverage, along 
with life insurance, after study- 
ing these tragic statistics? 


The Prudential’s Ordinary Agencies 
call the attention of brokers to this 
Company’s low net cost policies of 
this type. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 











H. E. Morrow Associate 
Gen’l Agent of Penn 


CLEARS THROUGH HALL AGENCY 





Former President of Life Underwriters’ 
Association, of N. Y., Came to 
Insurance From Wall Street 





Harry Everts Morrow, former presi- 
dent of the Life’ Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York, and one of the best 
of the independent agents of the city, 
has been made associate general agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life. He will main- 
tain his office at 100 William street, but 
will clear his business through the J. 
Elliot Hall Agency of the company, 
Church street, New York. 

Before entering life insurance Mr. 
Morrow was in Wall street for some 
years. He was head accountant of one 
of the biggest houses in the street. He 
entered life insurance as an agent of the 
Mutual Benefit and was getting along 
well when he met with an unfortunate 
automobile accident which slowed him 
up for a time. In the last few years 
he has written a large amount of spe- 
cially selected business, picking his pros- 
pects as carefully as any agent in the 
city and having on his books some of 
the best risks in town. 

His activities in the local life under- 
writers’ association have been unstinted 
in the giving of his time. He was chair- 
man of the joint committee which ar- 
ranged for the fortnightly Money Sell- 
ing Talks, which were at first held in 
the Federal Bank Building and when 
that got too small for the crowd they 
were transferred to the Community 
Church. The first speaker at the church 
drew an audience of 1,500 insurance peo- 
ple. Mr. Morrow is now a member of 
the executive committee of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York. 





J. S. ANDREWS TO RETIRE 





In New York Insurance Department 
Since 1899; Many Years Policy 
Bureau Head ’ 

At the close of this month John S. An- 
drews will have completed twenty-nine 
years in the state service and will re- 
tire under the age limit provision of the 
pension law for New York state em- 
ploves. Mr. Andrews was born in On- 
tario county and was educated at the 
old Canandaigua school. After studying 
law and admitted to the bar, he prac- 
ticed at Canandaigua for twenty years. 

On January 1, 1899, he was appointed 
examiner in the state insurance depart- 
ment by the then superintendent, Louis 
F. Payn, and after a service of several 
years in New York was transferred to 
the department at Albany. Superinten- 
dent Otto Kelsey promoted him to the 
position of registrar of life policies and 
later he was placed in charge of the pol- 
icy bureau, which he organized and 
where he has examined and passed upon 
the multitude of life, health and acci- 
dent policy forms authorized under the 
standard provisions law for use in New 
York state. 





STACEY WADE A DIRECTOR , 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bankers National Life In- 
surance Co. of Jersey City, N. J., the 
following were elected directors: 

Stacey W. Wade, of Durham, N. C.,, 
vice-president of the Home Mortgage 
Co. of Durham and formerly insurance 
commissioner of North Carolina; Earl D. 
Pillsbury, of Los Angeles and Chicago, 
president of the Public Finance and 
Thrift Co., a parent organization na- 
tionally known through its 131 Wimsett 
System companies in the United States, 
and Joseph W. Walt, of Los Angeles, 
president of the Union Automobile _In- 
surance Co., the California Union Fire 
Insurance Co., and the Union Automo- 
bile Club of California. 
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«Christmas lights a candle in the heart 
and its rays, J like to think, reach out 
as far as our thoughts--to brighten the 


_ liges of those about us.”’--Terhune. 


THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


wishes the Insurance Fraternity 


A Merry Christmas 


A Gappy and Prosperous New Year 
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$3,000,000 Promised 
Gardiner by a Broker 


HANCOCK DINNER AT HOTEL 





Statement by Al Gates, Partner of E. G. 
Leterman, Who Leads Company; 
R. K. Eaton Talks 





The annual dinner of the Harry Gar- 
diner Agency of the John Hancock in 
New York City, which topped its goal 
this year, was held at the Commodore 
on Saturday night. From the home of- 
fice came Robert K. Eaton, vice-presi- 
dent, who spent forty-one years in the 
service of that company; Tressler W. 
Calihan, who has been in charge of the 
educational work of the company and 
who has been made Mr. Eaton’s assist- 
ant; and George Adset of the education- 
al division, who has been spending two 
weeks here with the Gardiner agency. 

This agency has put in excess of $40,- 
000,000 paid business on the books of the 
John Hancock since August, 1921. Its 
record has been a steady climb. In 1906 
the production was $8,000,000; this year 
it will be $13,500,000. 


Solid Organization 

Mr. Eaton said he first met Mr, Gar- 
diner when the latter was an Industrial 
insurance agent upstate. He was made 
manager of the Ordinary department in 
Albany, then transferred to Kansas City 
and from that town came here. Mr. 
Eaton described Mr. Gardiner as a sin- 
cere, earnest, loyal manager who at- 
tracts substantial men to his office. They 
trusted him. The John Hancock vice- 
president stressed the value of solid or- 
ganization building. He said that an 
agency with ten able agents was much 
to be preferred to an agency with eighty 
mediocre men. 

Mr. Calihan and Mr. Adset also spoke, 
as did Gerald A. Eubank, the manager 
of the new life department of Johnson & 

| Higgins, which will have offices in about 
fifteen different cities. Mr. Eubank 
praised life insurance training but said 
it should not be over-emphasized to the 
point of neglect of street work. Insur- 
ance agents should not be so profession- 
al that they spend so much time reading 
literature and being trained that they 
will not go out and write business. There 
are “educational hounds” as well as 
sports hounds,” he said, and neither of 
these recreations or pursuits should 
dominate a man’s time. 
Al Gates Makes Promise 

The star agent of the John Hancock, 
Elmer G. Leterman, could not be pres- 
ent, but his partner, Al Gates of Leter- 
man & Gates, New York, was there. 

Leterman paid for $1,752,000 in the 
John Hancork last year. His total paid 
for was $5,000,000, not $8,000,000 as one 
of the New York daily papers said re- 
cently. Mr. Leterman has nothing to 
Worry about in that $5,000,000 figure 
Most agents would be satisfied with such 
4 production. Mr. Gates told of his high 
¢steem for the Gardiner office and said 
me patente & Gates would — 

ve this in 1928 by giving the office 

3,000,000. y's g 
Some of the other large writers of the 

‘sency with their 19927 production to 
we are: Ben E, Berry, $492.000; F 
at Merrihew, $431,000; Arthur W. 
gitbbins, $382,000; C. Clarence Swift, 
5 5,000; Frank Rothschild, $254,000; L. 
® Scudder, $250,000; A. E. Rydgren, 

000; John J. Kemp, $203,000. 

i ere was a good musical program. 
wt Berry, who is a church soloist on 
vata was one of the singers, and N. 
Laoat €avey, a concert pianist, played se- 
ctions from “Walkure” and other com- 
Positions, 


_ this office is on its way to $20,000,000 
year production. 











| ZETNA-IZE Thru (;RAHAM 


Triangle 7560 


“4 POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


16 Court Street - * Brooklyn, N. Y. 






































Eleven Years On The Job 


In giving surplus business to the State Mutual, New York 
City brokers should not overlook this agency. We've been gen- 
eral agents of the company for eleven years and still going strong. 


Always progressive, the State Mutual has just materially in- 
creased its dividend scale, which keeps us in the very forefront 
of low cost companies. 


Why not tell your clients about us? 


ROBERT L. JONES, General Agent 
WILLIAM F. PLUME, Associate 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Telephone: John 1436 
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“C’mon Joe, let’s take a few days off. 
in vacation time anyway.” 


“Not a chance, Walt. I’m settling one accident and two “health 
claims today. That means three good prospects for more life 
insurance. Vacations cost me twice what they do you since 
I’m selling Perfect Protection for the Reliance Life.” 


You can’t sell insurance 


Equitable, N. Y., Gain 
Here In 1927 
Is $10,000,000 
HOMANS AND FORD CLOSE RACE 
Keffer Agency, Aetna, Closing Year 


With $42,360,006; Knight, Union Cen- 
tral, in Excess of $40,000,000 








The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
lined up this year in the New York met- 
ropolitan district with approximately 
$275,000,000 paid business. The figures 
show a $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 gain in 
the territory. Approximate paid busi- 
ness for 1927 for the six leading agents 
follows: 


Prosser & Homans....... $16,500,000 
LCS Geese bine 16,500,000 
MEANRNNEI. .. 2a 6 « ncltaace elas ,000, 

EMUUAOMNY 6 onc d cs cea waadews 12,500,000 
Cease. 5 ace Cl caseacae 12,000,000 
TR GHRIOE asd eco eheocace 12,000,000 


Some other estimates of the year’s 
production in this territory follow: 
Wm. F. Atkinson, North- 
western Mutual, Brook- 


100 William St. ........ 42 
(This is exclusive of 
group insurance. Up to 
December 17 the agency 
paid for $2,680,000 for 
this month.) 

Charles B. Knight, Union 
Central, slightly in ex- 
COSG: OR 6 nc diiavtewicasaens 

Keane-Patterson Agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual.. 13,500,000 

Allen & Schmidt, New 
England, 217 Broadway. 
(This is an increase of 
about $1,125,000 over 


1926.) 
D. Warner, New 


40,000,000 


10,000,000 


Stuart 
England, 25 West 43rd 
VRGEE on ccacccouwecs xa xs 
(Paid for business last 
year was $1,700,000.) 

Hoey, Ellison & Wendt... 

Ives & Meyrick .c.i......6: 

Peter M. Fraser, Connec- 
ticut Mutual 

Fenster 
Inc. 


(An increase of over 
400%. Paid-for produc- 
tion of 6 S. Pearl St. 
Albany, will amount to 
$3,500,000. This is one 
of the agencies that is 
making the most rapid 
progress in New York.) 
Casita: Eales...) 0.025 
(This is one of the new 
agencies in New York 
City and it has made a 
very good start.) 
Gardiner Agency, 
ERGMEOGR 1.52 nbn cedewas 
R. L. Jones, State Mutual, 
approximately 
220 Broadway 
State Mutual, 
imately 3,000,000 
L. A. Cerf, Mutual Benefit 30,000,000 
Charles Kederich, N. Y. 
Life, Flatiron Bldg...... 20,200,000 
Peter M. Fraser, Connecti- 


3,500,000 


13,500,000 
3,000,000 


Agency, 
approx- 


cut Mutual <....6..<.<. 1,500,000 
C. A. Foehl, The Pruden 

HA erate wed ete eeeewks 1,000,000 
L. H. Andrews, Phoenix 

Weatal =. od. o524e5 cewek 6,000,000 


On November 1 the Andrews agency 
had equalled 1926, both in life insurance 
and single premium annuity. 

G. C. Wells, Provident... $8,500,000 

Diefendorf Agency, Mu - 

hab E ers os od ens 

J. P. Graham, Jr., general agent, Aetna 
Life, Brooklyn and Long Island, paid- 
for production more than $5,000,000, 
which is more than double last year’s 
production. He will pay for $1,000,000 in 
December. 

Robbins & Simons, Home 

Life $4,000,000 
(Continued on page 14) 
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eAn Opportunity W orth Investigating 


OUNG men who have had some business experience (but not in the 

; life insurance field), who see no prospect of advancement in the positions 

they now hold, will do well to consider the brilliant and remunerative 

future offered by The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
to men of integrity, intelligence, and industry. 


The salesman’s success depends on the value and popularity of what he 
has to offer. 


Such men can make a good living while obtaining, without expense, the 
thorough training offered by The Equitable. Note the following examples of 
the needs of the public throughout the United States, and what the Equitable 
furnishes to supply these needs: 


1. Millions of our citizens have made no pro- 7. Business risks can be provided against by 
vision for the support of their families. A means of Equitable insurance. The success 
variety of policies which provide this support of every business concern is based on credit. 
is offered by the Equitable at a moderate Life insurance strengthens the organization 
charge. . and extends its credit. 


2. Invested capital often shrinks in value. An 


Equitable policy compensates for this shrink- 8. Speculation is dangerous, but speculative in- 


vestments can be safeguarded by means of 


age. ae 
3. A mortgage on a home is a burden fraught life insurance. 
with danger. A Mortgage Policy eliminates 9. Self-supporting women seldom are able to 
this peril. rovide without assistance for the future. 
4. Children often are taken from school and lose y means of life insurance such a woman's 
a college education if the father dies pre- annual savings will provide, later on, an 
maturely. The Equitable issues an Educa- adequate income for her support during her 
tional Policy providing money for education declining years. 
whether the father lives or dies. 10. The estate of a wealthy man is reduced by 
5. An aged parent dependent on a son for support Inheritance Taxes and the expense of settlin 
may be destitute in the event of the son’s the estate unless these expenses are provide 
death. This danger is eliminated at a rid for by means of life insurance. 
ial policy i b : : 
The Eauiable er a speciat policy issue°Y 11. The most economical way of accumulating 


a sinking fund or liquidating a future obliga- 


6. A man who wishes to leave money to a tion is by means of life insurance. 


hospital, college, or charitable organization 
widens encroaching upon the estate which 12. All salaried men and others whose income 

he wishes to leave to his heirs can accomplish will be cut off when they die are in need of 

this by means of an Equitable Policy. life insurance. 

There is no dull season in the life insurance business. What it has to 
offer never gets out of fashion. There is never any shortage in the supply .of 
life insurance to meet the demand, however active that demand may be. The 
demand for insurance extends all over the United States, and the Equitable 
has openings for insurance salesmen in every locality. The Equitable has a 
high reputation. Its strength, efficiency, liberality, and promptness are 
familiar truths. Nothing succeeds like success, and the Equitable’s success 
enhances the prosperity of those who represent it in the field. In the life 
insurance business there is abundant room at the top; consequently many 
aggressive insurance salesmen have built up substantial fortunes. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 
W. A. DAY, Chairman of the Board 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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Berman, Big Writer, 
Turns Down A Banquet 


TWENTY YEARS IN INSURANCE 


Paid for $1,500,000 This Year; Prefers 
Getting Business Without Splurge; 
Out to Get 500 Apps 





Henry Berman, a New York City 


agent who is winding up the year with 
$1,500,000 of paid production, takes first 
prize for unconventionality in that he has 
just refused the tender of a dinner which 
friends wanted to give him to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of his twentieth 

















HENRY BERMAN 





year in life insurance. He is believed 
to be the only agent in the city to refuse 
such a dinner, half a dozen of which 
have been given here with considerable 
eclat in the past few years. 

“I appreciate the compliment; know it 
would be accompanied with a flood of 
applications, but I think I'll go out and 
get the applications anyway,” he said 
this week. 

Out to Get 500 Applications 


His goal is five hundred applications 
tor 1928. In talking to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter he said: 

“I ficure that I should be able to get 
ten applications a week without any spe- 
cial drive or effort other than consistent 


Plugging. A flock of applications turned 
in during one night would be flattering, 
but there are drawbacks to that type of 


Production which are obvious. Anyway, 
Tam not a drive or a stunt man.” 
_ Berman’s experience in life insurance 
is that consistent effort wins out in the 
long run. He began as an Industrial in- 
surance agent and it was not long before 
€ was writing Ordinary insurance, too. 
In 1908 he made his start slowly and 
Conservatively, winding up his first year 
with $52,000 of Ordinary. The next year 
he reached $92,000. The third year he 
Went over the $100,000 mark and he has 
Continued building better and_ bigger 
tach succeeding year. In 1926 he began 
to get close to a million and last year 
he easily passed that figure. He thinks 
that he can hit a target of $2,000,000 in 
1928 Once Mr. Berman led the Ordi- 
nary acents of The Prudential. Going 
with the Metropolitan he became man- 
jeer of the Bedford district in Brook- 
yn. He decided in 1920 to devote all 
of his time to Ordinary insurance and 
a his business to several compa- 
Prin methods of work can best be de- 
cribed probably by his experience with 
@ case which he built up to nearly 
" 000 on a man in the food business. 
coeteen. years ago Berman came into 
Ntact with this risk, writing him for 
pe A few years later the insured 
Ne untered financial reverses and future 
Urance lines on him did not look 


promising. Berman stuck right by him, 
however, and helped him in varions ways, 
once going to his house at night when 
the policyholder was ill and taking a no- 
tary with him so that some important 
papers could be signed. This man got 
on his feet again financially and Berman 
started writing additional insurance on 
him. This included a guaranteed invest- 
ment policy and income insurance. 

“T believe that once an agent writes 
a man he has a responsibility to keep in 
touch with him and make his insurance 
match his needs,” he said. “This atten- 
tion is not only appreciated by the client 
but it saves the agent a lot of unneces- 
sary waste of time in chasing about town 
digging up new prospects and starting 
sales all over again.” 

Mr, Berman is specializing in trust 
fund and life income insurance. 





INSURANCE ‘AS A CAREER 

In the current issue of the Imperial 
Type Metal Magazine (William Feather, 
editor), Mr. Feather has the following 
to say about insurance agents: “Men 
are beginning to regard insurance as a 
career on a par with a lawyer’s or a 
doctor’s life. They are going to school 
for intensive training. They are becom- 
ing specialists. Requirements will be 
higher and the standard of men better. 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company | 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 

Policies backed b: f th ni " 4 
inte ane 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
character and ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 

















IMPORTANT GERMAN BOOK 





Insurance Society, Issues Essays On 
Law, Economics And Actual Tech- 
nique; Honors Manes 
The German Society for Insurance 
Science, 26 Landshuter Strasse, Berlin, 
W. 30, Germany, has issued a 350 page 
volume of essays on insurance economics, 
law, medicine and actuarial technique, in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Alfred Manes’ service as ex- 
ecutive director of the society. Twenty 
authorities on private and social insur- 
anee have contributed to the volume. Dr. 


aS 





E, W. Patterson of Columbia University 
prepared the article on insurance super- 
vision in the United States. The vol- 
ume may be obtained from the society 
or from E. S. Mittler & Son, Berlin, S.W. 
68, Germany. The price is 20 Reich- 
marks. 





R. F. WARING KILLED 
Roy F. Waring, Kansas City branch 
manager of the Acacia Mutual Life, died 
recently after a fall from the tenth floor 
of an office building there. He went to 
Kansas City from New York a year and 
a half ago. 














BEVERLEY DUER 





THE INSURANCE PROGRAM 
IS NEVER COMPLETED 


T can never be, because the policyholders’ circum- 
I stances are always changing. By the time the pro- 
gram has been arranged and the insurance has been in 
force for a few months, the protection seems totally 
inadequate. 


The Life Insurance Trust is an excellent method 
to use in proposing a revision and an enlargement of 
the insurance program. It is a new and vivid presenta- 
tion of the whole subject of life insurance. 
may be used to advantage is described in our booklet, 
“The Insurance Trust and Its Value to Life Under- 
writers,” sent on request. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


C. ALISON SCULLY 
Vice-President 


Trust Officers 


MELVILLE W. TERRY 


How it 
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Educational Life Insurance can help to make his dreams come true 


2 




















And Travelers guaranteed low cost life insurance contracts in a variety of forms 


which fit every insurance need are making the dreams of agents come true 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
Life L. F. BUTLER, President Fire 
Accident HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Windstorm 


Liability, Health, Automobile, Steam Boiler, Compensation, Group, Burglary, Plate Glass, Aircraft, Machinery, Inland Marine 
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N. Y. Survey of Bank 
Insurance Selling 


REPORT OF STATE COMMITTEE 





Lines Up With National Association and 
Cleveland Underwriters on Subject; 
Thrift Plan Denounced 





The Eastern Underwriter last week 
printed copies of the resolutions of the 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters taking a position against 
banks and trust companies directly or 
indirectly selling life insurance. The 
adoption of the resolutions followed the 
reading of a report of a special commit- 
tee to consider the relations between in- 
surance on the one hand and banks and 
trust companies on the other. President 
Julian S. Myrick of the state association 
appointd the committee at Utica in May. 
It consisted of F. A. G. Merrill, Buffalo, 
who is leading general agent of the State 
Mutual, George A. Kederich, manager in 
Brooklyn of the New York Life; and W. 
Herbert Wall, a large producer of the 
Penn Mutual at Rochester, N- Y. 


The Report 


A copy of the report follows. In all 
cases where reference is made to trust 
companies in the report the committee 
says it should be understood that it re- 
fers to banks and other financial insti- 
tutions operating trust departments as 
well as to the trust companies them- 
selves. 

In the opinion of your committee every 
effort should be put forth by the life un- 
derwriters of this state to encourage the 
friendly relations which now exist with 
the trust companies. 

We believe it is generally recognized 
that the interests of the public and gen- 
eral business demand closer co-operation 
between the representatives of trust 
companies and life insurance companies. 

That intelligent co-operation can exist 
only when individuals and organizations 
understand and approve the motives and 
methods ef and repose confidence in 
each other. 

That an improved condition may be 
an accomplishment, we believe it advis- 
able to endeavor to define in what way 


all interests can best be served and to 
point out what we believe is objection- 
able. 


Real Trust Company Service 

_ It is the belief of this committee that 
in general life underwriters recognize 
that trust companies have a_ service 
which many of their clients need and 
that i: is their duty in many cases to ad- 
vise tie use of trust company service. 

The modern life insurance policy pro- 
vides through various options for the 
conse: vation of principal and for guaran- 
teed ‘ncomes, and in many instances will 


amp!\ serve clients. On the other hand, 
clien: frequently need a service that 
only ‘:ust companies can render, by rea- 
son ¢ 


the broader power conferred upon 
them by the state. : 
On the other hand, trust companies 


need our co-operation and help, for the 
Teason that through life insurance much 
business is developed for them to handle 
as trustee, 

Lif insurance creates estates. Trust 
Service plays an important part in con- 
Servin 


and intelligently and economic- 
ally distributing them. 

Life insurance furnishes money. Trust 
Service provides safe and _ intelligent 
money management. 

he trust companies, through newspa- 
Per advertising and the circularizing of 
attractive printed matter, are helping the 
ife insurance business. True, it is for 
the purpose of increasing their own trust 
usiness, but nevertheless it is causing 
People to think favorably of life insur- 
ance and is breaking down sales re- 
Sistance, 


In the past, long before the present 














1851 


ble for our great expansion. 


pany. 





Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writes all forms of standard participating contracts. 
Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and our splendid spirit of 
co-operation between HOME OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsi- 


Territory open for connection with this fine old Massachusetts Com- 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 





1928 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 























activity of trusts companies in life insur- 
ance trusts, life insurance has done much 
in maintaining one of the most impor- 
tant fundamentals in the progress of 
civilization, ‘The banks have played a 
very important part in the social and 
business progress of this country. If 
these two great institutions will co-oper- 
ate intelligently, one with the other, in 
the building up of estates and conserv- 
ing same, unquestionably the public, the 
banks, and life insurance interests will all 
benefit. 


Quotes Ohio Judge 


Judge Thomas C. Hennings, chairman 
of the committee on insurance trusts of 
the American Bankers’ Association, is 
quoted as having made the following 
statement: 


This committee sent questionnaires to 2200 
trust companies of the Untied States, inauiring 
in regard to matters affecting the handling of 
life insurance trusts. We received 363 replies; 
212 of which stated that the companies had no 
life insurance trust business. This indicates that 
only about 150 companies of the United States 
are now handling insurance trusts, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that companies in the large cities 
have been advertising advantages of this charac- 
ter of trusts, and that there is quite a lot of 
literature on the subject. 

The insurance trust does not seem to be 
generally understood. 


We quote the above to indicate the 
greater opportunity for increased co-op- 
erative effort in extending the field of 
life insurance trusts. 

In some localities there is another kind 
of activity by banks, which this commit- 





tee believes is not for the best interests 
of the public or for our business. We 
refer to a number of plans which involve 
the selling of life insurance direct by the 
banks: the establishment of life insur- 
ance departments by banks and the sell- 
ing of so-called thrift plans. The last 
plan frequently works out that the soli- 
citor over-emphasizes the value of the 
saving account or the acquiring of in- 
vestments, which results in under-insur- 
ing rather than proper insuring. 

We feel that the personal touch, serv- 
ice and sound underwriting advice is 
apt to be lacking in the sale of insurance 
through this method, and experience 
shows us that it does not work out to 
the best interests of the insured. 

The Cleveland Resolutions 

Life insurance as an institution has 
gone forward with remarkable strides 
during the past two decades—there now 
being in force over eighty billions of 
insurance. In reviewing the record, we 
find that this business has been placed 
on the books by life insurance salesmen 
who have rendered personal service and 
who will continue to render such service 
throughout the life of the contract. The 
service really begins when the contract 
is placed and continues until the policv 
becomes a claim and the claim is settled. 

Several years 2°0 a number of banks 
in Cleveland, Oh‘o. adopted plans for 
selling life incurar-e throush the banks. 

In November, 1921, the Cleveland Life 
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touch with him. 





OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of*which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might ‘be. We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 























Underwriters adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas, We, the Cleveland Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association appreciate and commend the 
hearty co-operation of banks and trust compa- 
nies in advocating that the public adequately 
insure, however, being convinced that any direct 
or indirect affiliation between insurance compa- 
nies and such other financial institutions in life 
underwriting—for large or small volume—would 
be greatly deplored, and 

Whereas, Our attention has been directed to 
the fact that certain banks and trust compa- 
nies, throughout the United States, are com- 
bining life insurance with savings accounts, and 
other banks are considering the combination. 
Now, therefore, at a regular monthly meeting, 
held November 7, 1921, it was 

Resolved, That we, the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers’ Association, for the best interest of all 
concerned, do not approve the combination for 
the following valid reasons: 

First—The seivice te policyholders would be 
inferior to that now furnished by life in- 
surance representatives, creating unfriend- 
liness toward both insurance and banks. 

Second—The cost of collection service could 
be excessive. 

Third—Would disturb the present harmony 
between insurance companies and banks 
and produce unfavorable results to both. 

Fourth—Would not be salutary to high 
grade life underwriters; would destroy 
much of the good contributed by colleges, 
sales congresses and general agents to 
attract capable men. 

Fifth—Would tend to a return to old per- 
nicious practices, long since corrected and 
lived down by the untiring efforts of loyal 
farsighted men. 

ixth—Company officials cannot afford to 
tear down and disrupt agency loyalty and 
organization for whatever volume of busi- 
ness may be obtained from this source. 

Be it further Resolved, That this association 
warmly commends our Cleveland banks which, 
seeing the danger of such combination, have 
refrained from it. 

That we request companies and their repre- 
sentatives throughout the United States to can- 
cel all outstanding arrangements of this kind, 
and for the good of the public, decline to make 
similar combinations in the future. 

That copies of this Resolution be sent to 
Home Offices of all American life companies, 
to the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
to the American Life Convention, to the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, and to 
the various associations in said National Asso- 
ciation. 


Attitude of Cleveland Banks 

The Cleveland banks graciously acqui- 
esced and discontinued their activities in 
the insurance field, other than in their 
legitimate field of trust service. 

We doubt if there is any stronger co- 
operation between banks and life under- 
writers than exists in Cleveland. 

As an evidence of the co-operation and 
the confidence that exists, a joint com- 
mittee was formed a few years ago con- 
sisting of representatives of trust com- 
panies and of the Cleveland life under- 
writers to extend the service to the pub- 
lic that the institutions of banking and 
life insurance can render. 

The chairman of said committee is 
Harris Creech, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, one of the largest banks 
in the country, with over 400,000 deposi- 
tors. There are several other bank presi- 
dents on the committee, and the balance 
of the committee is composed of repre- 
sentative life underwriters. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
became interested in the work of the 
committee, as it recognized the possibili- 
ties of benefits to the citizens of Cleve- 
land, and one result has been the publi- 
cation of an attractive sixteen-page 
pamphlet by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, entitled, “Your Money and 
Your Life.” Your committee understands 
that the first edition consisted of 50,000 
copies. 

The Cleveland Foreword 


We wish it were possible to have every’ 
citizen of this great state of ours—every 
trust company officer and every life un- 
derwriter—read this book. This, of 
course, is not practical, but we have in- 
cluded as a part of this report the Fore- 
word of this booklet to give an idea of 
the probable value of this wonderful en- 
dorsement by such an organization: 

FOREWORD 

Cleveland has been called the experimental 
station of the nation. Its charitable and 
philanthropic efforts have developed plans that 
are used for models by the cities of the country. 
Its Community Fund, its Group Plan, its Pub- 
lic Library system, its Auditorium and its many 
other public spirited enterprises have set new 
standards for the nation. 

Now is launched a campaign in which every 
thoughtful citizen should be interested—a cam- 
paign designed to create and conserve wealth; 
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to increase estates through sound principles; 
to safeguard Cleveland dollars against unproved 
investment schemes; to protect the recipients of 
life insurance money in a manner that will re- 
sult in their greater comfort and contentment. 

For many years the life insurance companies 
and trust companies of Cleveland have, indi- 
vidually, endeavored to conserve life insurance 
for the beneficiaries of estates. Throughout this 
period there existed a fine spirit of co-operation 
between the insurance companies and trust com- 
panis, but it was not until 1925 that plans were 
initiated for combining and extending efforts. 

It has been estimated that nine million dol- 
lars of insurance money each year is lost to 
Cleveland beneficiaries through unwise expendi- 
tures. And so it was that the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce appointed a committee of rep- 
resentatives of both life insurance companies and 
trust companies with the idea of conducting an 
educational campaign that would save millions 
of dollars annually to Cleveland people and thus 
advance the interests of the city at large as 
well as the beneficiaries to whom life insurance 
funds were paid. This committee decided that 
the initial step should be the publication cf a 
booklet that would set forth clearly and con- 
cisely the merits of the Life Insurance Trust 
Plan, and hence this little volume you are read- 
ing. 


In the opinion of your committee no 
such progress could have been made, had 
the banks of Cleveland continued to sell 
life insurance; further, that the public 
would not have been served as intelli- 
gently, for doubtless there would not 
have been the co-operation, as has been 
the case since 1921. 

A Detroit Trust Company 

In Detroit, there is also very effective 
co-operation. The Union Trust Co. of 
Detroit has large billboard signs around 
the city, which have upon them the fol- 
lowing: “We believe in Life Insurance, 
Union Trust Co.” 

The Union Trust Co. and other banks 
of Detroit are doing every legitimate 
thing to encourage life insurance. One 
bank is giving scholarships for the best 
essays on life insurance and life insur- 
ance trusts. We understand the banks 
of Detroit are not selling life insurance 
—are not selling thrift plans in con- 
junction with life insurance, but are con- 
fining their efforts to co-operate with 
life underwriters, which is resulting in 
much life insurance being written for 
estates and for business protection, and 
the trust companies are deriving bene- 
fits through trust service. 

There is active co-operation in the city 
of Buffalo—possibly not to the extent 
that exists in Cleveland and Detroit, but 
nevertheless the relations between banks 
and life insurance representatives is very 
satisfactory, and growing more so each 
day. There is no question that the life 
underwriters of Buffalo, who choose to 
take advantage of these opportunities, 
are deriving benefits from this co-opera- 
tion. 

_The Buffalo Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion has on several occasions taken up 
with certain banks several schemes or 
plans of direct selling of life insurance 
and of so-called thrift plans that these 
banks were seriously considering; and 
in every case the banks gladly dropped 
the plans. We have reached such a com- 
plete understanding in Buffalo that the 
banks assure us they will not adopt any 
plans that may be submitted to them, 
without consulting the general agents, 
managers and principal representatives 
of Buffalo life offices. 

We believe the various savings and in- 

vestment plans of the banks to be gen- 
erally meritorious, but nevertheless be- 
lieve they should not be combined with 
life insurance policies. 
_ We believe the banks engaged in sell- 
ing life insurance or combinations of life 
insurance and thrift plans will ultimately 
recognize that their best interests will 
call for discontinuance of these plans 
and of confining their efforts, as far as 
relate to life insurance, to developing 
trust service. 


In the middle West, and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, there has been greater activ- 
ity by the banks than in the East. We 
believe that there has not been as con- 
structive co-operation in the develop- 
ment of life insurance trusts and trust 
service as in the East, but believe that 
there has been greater activity in the 
developing of life insurance departments 
in banks, of selling life insurance di- 


rect, and in combining life insurance and 
various savings and investment plans. 
National Association Resolutions 

As evidence: of how this is viewed by 
life underwriters throughout the coun- 
try, we include inthis report a copy of 
the resolution adopted by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at their 
convention in October of this year. 

Whereas, in certain parts of our nation there 
is a growing tendency on the part of financial 
institutions to set up life insurance departments 
to directly write life insurance or to endeavor 
to participate, directly or indirectly, in the 
financial emoluments accruing from the writing 
of life insurance, and 

Whereas, said practice is deemed to be eco- 
noniicaliy unsound and unscientific, and to strike 
at the very foundations of the social and eco- 
nomic theories and functions of life insurance, 
and to ignore the interests and violate the con- 
fidence of life insurance policyholders insured 
under such a system. ? 

Therefore, be it resolved by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in convention as- 
sembled, that it is detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the life insurance business and all con- 
nected therewith further to extend company rep- 
resentation by financial institutions or individ- 
ual connected therewith who are in a position 
to influence life insurance by exerting the 
power of credit or by the use of information 
confidentially acquired, through deposits or 
loans or otherwise, or when the earnings of 
such insurance departments or individuals ac- 
crue directly or indirectly to such institutions. 

This was introduced by George W. 
Ayars of Los Angeles. 

In the opinion of your committee, 
every legitimate effort should be put 
forth by the life insurance companies 
and their representatives to encourage 
further co-operation with the trust com- 
panies in the development of trust serv- 
ice. oss ' ; 

The public needs this service. Life 
underwriters. recognize its value. 

This is the field we believe for trust 
companies to develop, leaving the actual 
sale of life insurance to trained life 
underwriters. 

The surface has not been scratched, 
and the possibilities for development. of 
this kind of co-operation are greater, we 
believe, than any of us can at this time 
possibly visualize. 





mittee. 


movement. 


seeing the outgo, 
expenditure. 











Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual_has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


There is no better company 








JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


THRIFT WEEK and 
the HOME BUDGET 


D URING JANUARY, from the 17th to the 23rd, the coun- 
try generally, and life underwriters in particular, will be 
concentrating their attention on the Thrift Idea. 


Gradually the Thrift Movement, which began in a desul- 
tory way, is being expanded as well as controlled and 
directed by a National Committee with headquarters in New 
York City at 347 Madison Avenue. 


This organization is known as the National Thrift Com- 
The Y. M. C. A., the life insurance companies and 
the banks have been the most.active promotors of the 


All begin to realize that one of the defects of a growing 
and prosperous country like the United States is the incli- 
nation to spend up to the limit, and very often beyond. 


The Thrift movement is teaching us that a little more 
thought in budgeting the income, a little more care in over- 
simply gives greater value for the 


The John Hancock Home Budget Sheet has been a great 
factor in extending Thrift education. 
to Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
OF @OSTON 


Thrift and Budgets go Hand in Hand, and Life 
Insurance is Inseparably Linked With Both. 








Co-operation is better than competition 
—the public will benefit thereby and so 
will the banks and life underwriters. 

Based upon the facts and conditions 
set forth in this report, the committee 
submits for your consideration the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

(Editor’s Note:—Then follows the res- 
olutions against banks and trust compa- 
nies selling insurance, which was printed 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week.) 





MANY BUSINESS POLICIES 


The growth of the business life policy 
is shown by the fact that in the past few 
weeks representatives of the Equitable 
Society have placed over $350,000 of this 
cover. This figure includes only those 
cases over $25,000. The largest policy, 
for $100,000, was written by E. N. Anag- 
nosti of Los Angeles. Two cases for 
$25,000 were closed by Morris Gurin of 
New York. 





Copies on application 


COM 





SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS7~—_ 





Hull’s Co-operative 
Address In Boston 


COVERS ALL INSURANCE ANGLES 





Co-ordinated Efforts Will Catch Imagi- 
nation and Set on Fire Production 
Forces Of Country 





Roger B. Hull talked to the life under- 
writers of Boston last week, making a 
plea for co-operation. 

The great scientific, sociological ex- 
periment of life insurance, he said, bears 
too heavy a responsibility towards the 
future of American citizenship for it to 
be said that there has been a failure of 
the co-operative movement, either among 
underwriters as a horizontal section, or 
between the field and the home office 
or the field, home office and state de- 
partments. If co-operation fails, then 
comes the charge that the institution is 
controlled and dominated by some group 
or kind of companies or by some fac- 
tion or element within its lines. 


C. H. Cheney, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co, 
New York, has been quoted by Hugh D. 
Hart as saying: “No individual can meet 
the challenge of the new competition 
alone because the new competition is not 
between individuals.” Mr, Hull thought 
that was a good common sense state- 
ment. 

“We need a new co-operation,” he con- 
tinued. “When this new co-operation 
shall have caught the imagination an 
fired the enthusiasm of the army 0 
hundreds of thousands of life under- 
writers in this country, then will their 
success be a glorious progress. born not 
alone of the service and _ self-sacrifice 


of yesterday and today, but assured for: 


all time by the devotion of those who 
have caught the vision of a greater 
America and of the new challenge t? 
collective thought, common purpose and 
group responsibility.” 

Mr. Hull is making a speaking tour 
of local life underwriters’ associations, 
talking at Boston, Rochester, iuffalo, 
Detroit, Utica, Syracuse and Albany. 





CROCKER OPTIMISTIC 


The National Chamber of Cormercé 
has sent out interviews with twenty-nine 
directors saying that they think the 
business, outlook is bright. Walton L- 
Crocker, president of the John Hancock 
said in the symposium: aa 

“I think that as conditions are in New 
England, there is an optimism v hich 1S 
in a great measure justified by the ™ 
construction of business methods, @ 
promise of continuation of orders 11 sat- 
isfactory volume and a feeling of assut 
ance in the money market. There seems 


to be no reason why we should look for- 
ward to any general let-down 
country’s prosperity.” 
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Chas. Recht, Back From 
Russia, Talks on Suits 


HE REPRESENTS POLICYHOLDERS 





Says Controversy Should Be Removed 
From Individual Controversy Sphere 
As Question Is Semi-Public 





Charles Recht, who is the lawyer rep- 
resenting Russian policyholders in their 
suits against American life insurance 
companies, issued a statement this week 
in which he said that the controversy 
should be removed from the individual 
sphere and vested with the character of 
a semi-public question. What he had to 
say follows: 

“The newspaper reports have, from 
time to time, given an inaccurate ver- 
sion of the side of the plaintiff, in the 
controversy now pending between the 
Russian policyholders, and two American 
life insurance companies. These inac- 
curacies have occurred on both sides. 
They were partially due to one-sided in- 
terpretation of the situation, but more 
often by conclusions drawn in the press 
by reporters. 

“It is the thesis of the plaintiff, in this 
controversy, that the insurance compa- 
nies entered Russia many years ago, and 
in a competitive campaign against other 
domestic corporations, represented to 
policyholders that they were American 
companies, and that the American cor- 
porations, with all of their assets, stood 
behind every risk written by them. 
There was a provision in the license 
granted by the then Czarist government 
that the Czarist government reserves 
unto itself the right, without any cause 
whatever, to liquidate the insurance com- 
panies, and in that event the insurance 
companies would be obligated to settle 
the claims against them by their policy- 
holders. 


Action by the Soviet 

“That condition. continued and the 
companies did business until the revolu- 
tion of 1917. The Soviet Government 
inaugurated a new economic system of 
State ownership, control and manage- 
ment of all industries and public facili- 
ties. There is no public facility which 
lends itself inherently to State control as 
easily as the insurance. It was only the 
natural sequence that a government, 
built along socialistic lines, should make 
life insurance a State monopoly. The 
officers and attorneys for the American 
life insurance companies are complaining 
rather vehemently about the seizure of 
certain properties, which took place dur- 
ing the great revolution. 

“In an upheaval which has had no 
precedent in human history, it is easy to 
comprehend that irresponsible and un- 
controlled groups of individuals may have 
committed acts which could not occur if 
peace and order were to prevail; that in 
revoliition and civil war, famine and gen- 
eral national disorganization, property 
and lives were lost is comprehensible 
and must be admitted, but it is remark- 
able that, taking into consideration a 
country as large as Russia, which for 
many years suffered under tyranny and 
ignorance, order was quickly restored 
and the country was endowed with a 
ngid and workable scheme of govern- 
ment, which is leading it on to pros- 
Perity and success. 

Says Old Order Passed Forever 


“When the Soviet Government was 
finally established, a new order came 
into existence, and the old order passed 
away forever. When we speak of the 
new order, we must not confuse the 
character of obligations which came to 
€ modified and abolished. What the 
Oviet Government did and was obliged 
to do under the existing economic con- 
ditions, for the sake of political expe- 
diency and for the welfare of the great 
nation, as well as for the sake of future 
Progress of the world, was to repudiate 
and renounce all the obligations of the 
old State. Such repudiation by the 
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State, however, had no connection what- 
soever with any private obligation, 
which may have existed between indi- 
viduals or corporations. The contract 
between the American life insurance 
companies and individual policyholders 
was a private contract which had no 
relation to any State obligation. If it is 
true, a#® the companies maintain, that 
ethey have a claim against the Govern- 
ment for confiscation of their reserves, 
such claim cannot be offset against an 
obligation existing between an individual 
policyholder and the American corpora- 
tions, 

“Such has been the view of most of 
the jurists who have investigated this 
question, and this view has been a num- 
ber of times interpreted as the law, by 
the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York. 


The Defense of the Life Companies 

“It is not now necessary to go into 
the question whether the life insurance 
companies have any valid claim against 
the Soviet Government. That bridge can 
be crossed when it becomes approach- 
able and approached. There is no valid 
basis or ground, in law, for the repudi- 
ation by the insurance companies of their 
obligations to the individual policyhold- 
ers, and that is the basis of the suits. 

“The insurance companies, in their an- 
swer to the suit by the policyholders, 
have set out some fourteen distinct de- 
fenses. Among their defenses which will 
be dealt with hereafter, they set out that 
they are a public utility; that their busi- 
ness is conducted on a mutual basis, and 
that any loss they might sustain must 
be based on these principles. We par- 
tially share that view of the situation, 
and it is because we consider these law 
suits of a quasi-public nature, we believe 
that this litigation ought to be placed on 
a basis somewhat different than that of 
a private litigation. It is my personal 
opinion that the widest discussion and 
publicity dealing with this question can- 
not in any way hurt the situation, and 
I personally welcome any action on the 








HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 


life insurance in force on June 30, 


$766,000,000. 


1927, was 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 





Des Moines, Iowa 








F. H. Rhodes At Dinner 
Showered With Gifts 


35 YEARS WITH THE BERKSHIRE 





General Agents, Directors and Others 
Tell President He Has Won 
Spot in Hearts 


Surrounded by gifts, insurance celebri- 
ties, friends of many years’ standing, the 
oldest and youngest directors of the 
Berkshire Life, and a cheering crowd of 
general agents and agents of the com- 
pany, Fred H. Rhodes stood at a banquet 








part of the insurance authorities, which 
would remove it from the sphere of an 
individual controversy, and vest it with 
the character of a semi-public question.” 








of our 


Preferred Whole Life Policy | 


will be sent to any one requesting it. 


cA Specimen Copy 








the average. 


Premium Rates fer $10,000 
Age 25—$174.90; age 35—$229; age 45—$323.90 
Subject to reduction by Dividends 


* 
On Agency matters address 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| 256 Broadway, New York 








This policy which has met with such instant success since 
its introduction on November Ist is issued in amounts of not 
less than $5,000 to risks distinctly above the average of those 
entitled to standard insurance. 
ferred group is given through a. reduced cost for their insur- 
ance the benefit of the fact that they are better risks than 


This super-standard or pre- 

















table in the New York Athletic Club at 
11 o’clock on Monday night of this week 
and tried to express his appreciation of 
the speeches heavily charged with affec- 
tionate sentiment which seventeen men 
had delivered. They had gathered to 
celebrate the thirty-five years of con- 
tinuous service with the Berkshire of 
Mr. Rhodes, who is now the company’s 
president. 


The general agent had presented him 
with a silver service set. The Rhodes 
Club of producers gave him a grand- 
father clock for his office. 


On his right beamed the friendly presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, J. S. Myrick. On his left 
was that Niagara of pep, P. M. Fraser, 
president of the local life underwriters. 
Not far away was the red-haired William 
M. Furey, general agent of the Berk- 
shire in Pittsburgh, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and the 
man who had given Mr. Rhodes his first 
job. He regarded Mr. Rhodes much as 
Ambassador Morrow does Lindbergh. 
Nearby were two former Pittsburgh gen- 
crab agents, lifelong friends, Charles B. 
Knight, Union Central, and Graham C. 
Wells, Provident. On his left was John 
Barker, vice-president and counsel, who 
introduced the battery of speakers. 

Also at the head table was Paul H. 
Stewart, chairman of the thirty-fifth an- 
niversary committee, and general agent 
in Baltimore. Not far away was the lo- 
cal host, William M. Carroll, Jr., man- 
ager here of the Berkshire. 


Mr. Rhodes was so overcome that he 
could not talk for a moment and then, 
just as he gathered himself together, the 
jazz orchestra which was playing for 
dancers in the adjoining room struck up 
a piece, which unnerved him again. 
Finally he stammered out his thanks and 
sat down as a tear trickled down his 
cheek. It was a dramatic scene, bring- 
ing to a conclusion a most colorful. and 
happy evening. 

Third Annual Local Conference 


The dinner followed the third annual 
conference of the New York and Brook- 
lyn agency of the Berkshire Life. The 
speakers at Monday afternoon confer- 
ence were Roderick Pirnie, Springfield; 
Fred C. Curry, vice-president of the 
Bank of America, who spoke on insur- 
ance trusts; Christian Selling, superin- 
tendent of the Sun Indemnity, whose 
topic was disability; Paul H. Stewart, 
Baltimore; William A. Conway, two- 
million-dollar producer, and James P. 
O’Brien, Albany. 

At the dinner General Agent Furey 
told how he had hired Mr. Rhodes. He 
did this in Pittsburgh two years after 
Mr. Rhodes had called on him as a boy, 
delivering a package. At that time his 
personality made such an impression on 
the general agent that he wrote down 
the boy’s name and address, remember- 
ing it when he later needed an office 
boy. That first interview was thirty- 
seven years ago. 
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“It has been in this house fifty 
years. You can’t find another piece 
like it. This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is genuine! What am I offered for 
it? These old treasures are going 
for a song. Give me a bid.” 


—While the auctioneer rattles on, 
some of the neighbors think of the 
old days of entertainment and 
open hospitality in that house. 
They wonder how long the proud 
and lonely mistress has been fight- 
ing off the inevitable. Inside, she 


hears the auctioneer’s words— 
“genuine,” “fifty years in this 
house,” “old  treasures’’ — every 


word a thrust to her heart. 


° 


contrast and life’s closest comparison. 

The younger they are and the older 
they are the more they need our love and 
care. For the helpless baby it is a sunny 
world. There is always someone ready to 
wait on him, to take care of him. Whether 
he laughs or whether he cries, the world 
wae on him and tries to anticipate his every 
need. 


B ABIES and old people are life’s widest 


But it is a gray, cheerless world for the tired, 
brave old soul who fails to get the care and 
waiting on and the affection she hungers for. 
And charity, when clumsily bestowed, stings 
almost as much as neglect. 


“T think 


A big business man said recently: 
the saddest sights in the world are the old 
people whose relatives regard them as bur- 
dens—especially when they realize the situa- 
tion. I think it is fine to build churches and 
take care of babies and the growing boys and 
girls, but every dollar I can afford to give 
away goes to the old people. Sometimes I 
pay their rent and keep homes together, and 
sometimes I provide little comforts when 
their homes are broken up.” 


While charity takes care of the friendless and 
helpless, and science is finding out how to 






















































prevent physical aches and pains, it remains 
for “society’—and that means all of us 
added together—to prevent old age from 
suffering one of its greatest sorrows—penni’ 
less dependence. 


The United States and Can- 
ada pay bigger wages than 
other countries. Nearly all 
their workers earn enough to 
provide for old age. If they 


plan ahead, they may have in 
their years of retirement, not 
merely bare existence, but 
real comfort. 
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Almost every man and woman must face 
these five great hazards of life: 
Death—which may come early, before 
one’s dependents have been provided for. 
Accident—always sudden and often caus- 
ing lessened earning power. 
Sickness—which may cause want as well 
as suffering. 

Unemployment—which may bring distress 
to others in addition to the unemployed. 
Dependent Old Age—which must seek 
charity if self-support is no longer possible. 


OI 


“Society”, through organized effort, with 
its millions of mutual life insurance pali- 
cies, has done what no individual could do 
alone. It has found a way to meet four 
of the five hazards. 

Annuities for old age, protection in case 
of death, accident or sickness—almost 
every financial requirement can now be 
met by insurance. Only one problem is 
still unsolved—Employment Insurance— 
and that will follow. The day must come 
when every family will plan to meet the 


great hazards of life so that no member 
of it will face the need of charity. 
Thousands of Metropolitan policyholders 
have asked how much of the family in- 
come should be expended for immediate 
necessities; how much for clothing; how 
much for food; how much for fuel; how 
much should be laid aside for protection. 
Our booklet, “Let Budget Help,” answers 
these questions. A copy will be mailed 
free on request. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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15,000 Firms Carry 
Group, Says F. H. Ecker 

COVERS 4,700,000 EMPLOYES 

Metropolitan’s Vice-President Says the 


Packing Industry Alone Protects 
67,000 Employes Through Group 


4,700,000 








An address delivered by Frederick H. 
Ecker, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, before the Fourth Public Con- 
ference on Education and Industry 
under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and others, and bearing the title, 
“The Risk-Bearing Institution and Its 
Relation to Modern Industry,” is having 
a wide circulation in this country and 
abroad. Discussing group insurance Mr. 
Ecker said: 





No form of insurance bears as close a 
relationship to the human side of indus- 
try as does that infant prodigy of the 
insurance world which is known as 
Group Insurance. To appreciate the eco- 
nomic importance of a program of in- 
surance administered directly in the in- 
terests of the human factor in industry, 
one need only reflect on the substantial 
ratio of operating expense which is rep- 
resented by cost of labor. 


Mass Protection Of Employes 


Briefly stated, Group Insurance is 
mass protection of the employes of any 
one employer or corporation, issued at 
wholesale rates and without medical ex- 
amination, Firms with fewer than fifty 
employes are not legally eligible for 
Group Life Insurance. Group Insurance 
is usually written to protect all employes 
actively working for the employer, re- 
gardless of age, sex, condition of health, 
race or nationality, or hazard of em- 
ployment. A policy of Group Insurance 
can be issued only to an employer, but 
itis a current practice in the large ma- 
jority of cases to have the insured em- 
ployes contribute substantially to the low 
wholesale cost of the program. Such 
programs are called contributory Group 
Insurance and they can legally be made 
effective only when not less than 75% 
of the eligible employes agree to con- 
tribute their designated share of the pre- 
mium, which often is fixed at the rate 
of 60 cents per month per thousand dol- 
lars of insurance. 

In the light of the fact that the first 
commercial policy of Group Insurance, 
as such, was issued in 1911 (only sixteen 
years ago) the outstanding popularity of 
the plan is evidenced by the fact that 
at the present time approximately 15,000 
firms in the United States and Canada 
carry Group Life Insurance contracts 
Protecting the lives of approximately 4,- 
700,000 employes with almost $6,000,000,- 

of Group Life Insurance. In the 
packing industry alone it is estimated 
that employers have co-operated through 
the medium of Group Life Insurance to 
help approximately 67,000 workers estab- 











AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 

















lish for themselves and their families 
total Group Life Insurance protection 
aggregating approximately $90,000,000. 
Fundamental Philosophy Of Group 
Appeals 


That the fundamental philosophy of 
Group Insurance appeals strongly to 
both employers and employes is evi- 
denced by the steady and rapidly in- 
creasing popularity of this form of in- 
surance. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that while in the four cal- 
endar years from 1923 to 1926, inclu- 
sive, the amount of Ordinary Insurance 
in force increased 40%, and the amount 
of Industrial Insurance 47%, the amount 
of Group Life Insurance in force in- 
creased 170%. 

It is noteworthy that in the last few 
years Group Insurance has grown not 
atone vertically in amount of Group Life 
Insurance in force but also horizontally 


in the development of group policies pro- 
tecting workers also against the hazard 
of sickness and non-occupational acci- 
dent, accidental death and dismember- 
ment, and poverty in old age. This pro- 
tection is afforded through policies of 
Group Health Insurance; Group Acci- 
dental Death and Dismemberment Insur- 
ance; and Group Pension Policies. In 
addition, Group Insured Thrift contracts 
have been developed to help workers 
systematically accumulate savings pro- 
tected by life insurance. Under all these 
programs the worker’s contribution is 
collected automatically by payroll deduc- 
tions authorized in advance in writing 
by the contributing employe. 


A 1927 model Group Insurance pro- 
gram classifies the workers on the basis 
of the amount of their earnings. Usually 
from three to five such classes are estab- 
lished; each class embracing all em- 

















SECURITY — 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. - 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 




















ployes whose earnings fall within cer- 
tain income brackets, Then the insurance 
benefits and the employes contributions 
are graduated under these classes in ac- 
cordance with the employe’s economic 
status and his capacity to pay premiums. 
One such program recently adopted by 
the,Cleveland Railway Co. offers work- 
ers for a modest fixed weekly contribu- 
tion an all in one Group Insurance 
“package”: Life ‘Insurance, including 
total and permanent disability benefits; 
Group Sickness and Non-occupational 
Accident Benefits; Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance, and old age 
pension benefits. The employer consid- 
ers it good business to pay the balance 
of the net cost over and above the em- 
ployes’ contributions, and the popularity 
of the plan was shown by the fact that 
98% of the eligible employes voluntarily 
applied for the protection within a few 
days. 

It has been well said that Group In- 
surance is an adventure in co-operation, 
and this means not only co-operation as 
between employer and employes, but 
also co-operation of the insuring com- 
pany with both employes and employer. 
As soon as the Group Insurance protec- 
tion actually becomes effective, the pro- 
gressive insurance company embarks 
upon a program of service which goes 
far beyond the actual insurance benefits 
provided under the policies. 

At least one company offers, without 
any added cost beyond the premiums 
themselves, the services of trained, grad- 
uate visiting nurses who pay periodic 
visits to the homes of all employes ab- 
sent on account of sickness; who render 
expert visiting nursing care under the 
instructions of the attending physician, 
and who regularly keep the employer 
advised of the patient’s progress. Peri- 
odically the employes are furnished also 
with simple, authoritative health book- 
lets which carry into their homes sens- 
ible messages of hygiene and right liv- 
ing and which tend to dispel the ignor- 
ance which is responsible for so much 
of the sickness and disease that taxes 
American industry so heavily every year. 
Safety engineers are furnished to go 
into the plants on inspection trips and 
to inaugurate safety campaigns among 
the employes. Experts on ventilation, 
lighting, and heating are available to co- 
operate in the improvement of working 
conditions. Physicians who specialize on 
industrial hygiene co-operate in the im- 
provement of both living and working 
conditions. This service is not philan- 
thropy. It is good business. It pays, It 
tends to promote good-will among work- 
ers. It pays the employer because it 
tends to improve the health and effi- 
ciency of workers and to reduce ab- 
senteeism. It pays the insurance com- 
pany because it tends to reduce claims, 
and it is noteworthy that, with several 
companies, favorable claim experience is 
reflected in the reduction of the Group 
Insurance cost to the employer through 
the payment of dividends or through 
rate reductions. 
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National Life. 


INTERESTING—AND TRUE 


A life insurance man for 17 years; successful as soliciting agent, 
Supervisor and director of agencies. 
ational Life when he decided to go back to Iowa as a field man. 


A. E. Wilder explains his action by saying— 


“I have studied the very remarkable growth of The Lincoln 
The wide range of age acceptance, the extensive 
variety of policies issued, and broad sub-standard coverage offer 
Lincoln National Life salesmen a complete kit of tools.” 


All Lincoln National Life agents have found that it pays to 


He turned first to The Lincoln 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than 500 Millions in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 











Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy. 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 


Founded 1865 

















Wm. Montgomery Starts 
Anti-Lapse Campaign 
WRITES COMPANY PRESIDENTS 





Thinks Each Should Adopt A Slogan; 
Success Of Each Should Help 
All, He Says 





William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, who has a 
flair for timely and pertinent comment, 
has written to presidents of all life in- 
surance companies a letter suggesting a 
co-operative move by companies in keep- 
ing down lapsation. His own lapse rate 
is good. He says: 

“Whatever other phases of the life in- 
surance business we may honestly dis- 
agree about, and none ot us be entirely 
right or wrong concerning them, there 
is one phase ot the business upon which 
we can all unanimously, whole-heartedly, 
and enthusiastically unite, that is, on 
conservation; on the elimination of lapse 
with all its awful waste and loss to the 
companies directly and to the public both 
directly and indirectly. 

“Every company 1s, I believe, trying 
to eliminate this waste as far as possible, 
but no company seems to have been 
wonderfully successful in the endeavor. 
Without preface, I suggest that all of 
the companies unite in a national cam- 
paign to cure, as far as possible, this 
evil; that some slogan be adopted tor 
every company to carry on its literature, 
stationery, and advertising, that will edu- 
cate the public to appreciate the loss 
they suffer through lapsed policies and 
urge them not to lapse their policy in 
any company; also, that we make it 
more obligatory than ever upon our 
agents to never suggest or encourage a 
lapse in any company, but to prevent 
it by every means in their power. The 
success of each helps all. Every com- 
pany, big and little, will, 1 believe, be 
benefited by such a campaign, and its 
benefit to the public would be beyond 
question. 

Acacia’s Slogan 


“For several years the Acacia has car- 
ried the slogan printed on the bottom of 
our present letter head. It reads: ‘Do 
not lapse your policy in any other old 
line company to take one in Acacia. Do 
not lapse your policy in Acacia to take 
one in any other old line company. You 
lose in either case.’ 

“Undoubtedly someone can suggest a 
better slogan. My belief is that some 
such thought as this pressed home at all 
times and under all circumstances would 
not only greatly help solve our lapse 
problem, but, at the same time would 
be beneficial to the business in other 
ways that will immediately suggest 
themselves. I would appreciate your 
suggestions in the matter.” 





CAN BUY STOCK IN COMPANIES 

Attorney General Gentry of Missouri 
at Jefferson City, Mo., on December 12 
ruled that Missouri life insurance com- 
panies may legally invest their funds in 
the stocks of other life insurance com- 
panies and make collateral loans with 
such stock as security. 





Cc. C. DAY HONOR GUEST 
C. C. Day, general agent of the Pa- 
cific Mutual in Oklahoma City, was 
honor guest at a dinner. He is also vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


Equitable Gain Here 
(Continued from page 5) 
Johnson & Collins, Trav- 





PIS i cecnas San cecen es 16,500,000 
Herman Robinson, Trav- 

PIOUS fo cciixa sense stances 13,500,000 
William Royall, New York 
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Mason New General 
Agent in West 34th St. 


GOES WITH THE AETNA LIFE 





University of Rochester Graduate With 
B. A. Degree; Was Supervisor In 
Another General Agency 





Dewey R. Mason has been appointed 
general agent for the Aetna Life for life, 
group, accident and health at 225 West 
Thirty-fourth street. He began his in- 
surance career in 1921 as an agent for 
the Mutual Benefit and later was made 
an agency supervisor for L. A. Cerf, 
working in the Wall and William street 
sections mostly. In February, 1927, he 
moved uptown to the Forty-fifth street 
office. He has a wide brokerage ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Mason was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, graduating there in 
1911 with a B.A. degree. He edited the 
college paper and engaged in daily news- 
paper work for a short time after leav- 
ing the university. Later, he was regis- 
trar in the Mechanics Institute of Roch- 
ester. From 1917 to 1921 he was associ- 
ated with the Business Training Cor- 
poration. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccanection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 














proposition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 
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EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





| Boston, Mass. 























Success... 


In 35 years this Company has become a nation-wide institu- 
tion, ranking among the leading life insurance companies of 
America. From a little over one hundred million dollars of 
insurance in force eleven years ago the Company today is 
very near the Three Quarter Billion Mark. Its business has 
more than doubled in the past five years. 


This Company writes all forms of Life, Accident and Health, 
and Group Insurance. Its policies are broad in coverage, free 
from restrictions, and its rates are the minimum for the 
utmost in protection. 


Men of high character and ability are offered a real future 
with this Company. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 


uilt on service 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and Generai Efficiency 


J. D. Goldsmith, 

On who represents the 

Business Sun Life of Canada 

Conservation in Michigan, writes 

to The Eastern Un- 

derwriter as follows on the subject of 
business conservation: 

“All agents know that some business 
will lapse. It must be so long as human 
nature is as it is, and financial circum- 
stances vary from year to year with dif- 
ferent individuals. ; 

“Unquestionably, the agent can be a 
big factor in the conservation of his busi- 
ness, and by careful attention can reduce 
the lapse ratio materially. The first and 
most important factor in conservation is 
to place the business right when it is 
sold. A policyholder who thoroughly 
understands the contract which he has 
with the company is not apt to willingly 
lapse it if it is fitted to his needs and 
satisfies him. Frequent personal calls 
on policyholders and more especially just 
prior to the premium date give the agent 
opportunity to keep the policyholder in 
line. It is a comparatively easy matter 
to call the policyholder on the phone just 
about the time the notices of premium 
due are sent out, and refer to the splen- 





did dividend he is getting, the fine 
growth of his company since last year 
and assure him of the agent’s desire to 
be of service to him. A disgruntled pol- 
icyholder ‘will generally give some hint 
of his attitude and thus afford the agent 
opportunity to see him personally and 
smooth out the wrinkles. 

“An occasional letter to the policy- 
holder referring to some particularly 
good feature of his policy or a reference 
to the progress of the company, or en- 
closing a blotter or calendar, will leave 
a good taste in the policyholder’s mouth. 
A card of congratulation on his birthday, 
a Christmas or New Year’s greeting, all 
tend to build up between agent and pol- 
icyholder a bond of friendship and con- 
fidence. .The agent who convinces ‘the 
policyholder of his real desire to ‘serve 
him and lets the policyholder know that 
any lapsed policies are a reflection 
against the agent, has established one 
strong argument against such policy 
lapsing. Finally, the strongest factor 
against lapsing is the policyholder’s real- 
ization of actual loss to him or his fam- 
ily. A personal interview between agent 
and policyholder should result in bring- 
ing out this realization better than any 
printed circular.” 








Johnson & Higgins Appointments 


(Continued from page 1) 


Johnson & Higgins are the United States 
fire managers of one of the biggest Jap- 
anese insurance companies, the Tokio 
Marine & Fire, the general agent of 
which is Joseph A. Kelsey. . Marsh & 
McLellan also manage insurance compa- 
nies, 
Interest in Action Keen 


The keenest interest is being taken in 
Mr. Eubank’s future plans. It is known 
that insurance executives all over the 
country are watching him, wondering 
what he will do next. One rumor is 
that he will establish life divisions at 
the Johnson & Higgins offices in De- 
troit and Chicago first, after which such 
departments will be opened in other of- 
fices. Johnson & Higgins have taken 
out licenses to deal with a number of 
general agency offices here and at the 
Harry Gardiner dinner in the Commo- 
dore on Saturday night Mr. Eubank 
Promised to give that office $200,000 in 
January. 

The entire situation is one which is 
Causing underwriters and managers to 
do a lot of thinking. Here we have a 
brokerage office which will give business 
toa lot of general agents; which will run 
general agencies for two companies; 
which will have lots of relations with 
agents of many companies and other 
brokers. It will require considerable 
finesse and skill on Mr. Eubank’s part 
to fit into the various positions. 

The Statements 

The Prudential already has two gen- 
tral agencies here, that of Charles A. 
Fochl in Broadway and Henry L. Rosen- 
feld in Cedar street. Recently a brok- 
erage firm, Stewart, Henckel & Will, 
Maiden Lane, were made managers, but 
without general agency title. The Home 


Life has_ several 
Greater New York. 
Henry W. Lowe of Johnson & Higgins 
made the announcement of The Pruden- 
tial and Home Life appointments, say- 


general agencies in 


g: 

“We feel that we can more efficiently 
serve our clients, in. many instances, by 
having contracts direct with home of- 
fices, rather than by dealing through an 
intermediate agency. Not only can we 
thus enlarge our facilities to our own cli- 
ents, but our well trained life insurance 
organization can offer co-operation of a 


‘helpful and intelligent nature to many 


independent brokers and agents placing 


TWO MEN 


We have two new 
for two 











territories 
good men under 
real general agents’ 


contracts. 
Address 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














surplus business who might favor us with 
the privilege of handling their life busi- 
ness in our capacity as general agents 
for the companies mentioned. 

“This does not mean that we will give 

up our identity as general brokers. We 
shall, when placing large lines for our 
own clientele, make use of the facilities 
offered by the local agencies of many of 
the leading life companies.” 
_ Mr. Lowe referred all inquiries made 
in connection with this announcement 
and in regard to the future activities of 
the life insurance department of Johnson 
& Higgins to Gerald A. Eubank, man- 
ager of that department. 


Referring to the two general agency 
connections announced, Mr. Eubank 
said: 

“The Prudential Insurance Co. of Am- 
erica is, of course, one of the giants of 
American life insurance. It is probably 
better known to the general public than 
any other life company. It has facili- 
ties for the acceptance of large lines. 
It issues group insurance on a broad and 
liberal basis. The Modified Life policy 
which it issues has a strong appeal to 
many buyers. All these things make it 
fit particularly well into our scheme of 
things. 

“The Home Life is specializing on the 
larger individual risks through its Pre- 
ferred Life Plan. This plan will com- 
mend itself to the group of substantial 
business men who buy life insurance in 
large volume and who make up such a 
preponderant part of the clientele of 
Johnson & Higgins. Moreover, the 
Home Life, with its splendid standing 
and record of sixty-seven years of sound 
and conservative progress, is a type of 
company we. are glad to commend to our 
patrons.” 





Pennell Appointment 


(Continued from page 3) 


living in California, desires to devote all 
his time to his large personal clientele. 
He has his office at 220 Broadway. 

Harold M. Shaw, who has been with 
the Anderson agency for many years, in 
charge of instruction and brokerage, will 
continue with Mr. Pennell in the same 
capacity. 


EXPAND MANAGERS’ SCHOOLS 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford will make a definite 
announcement shortly after the first of 
the new year of seven new managers’ 
schools for the first half of 1928. Pre- 
liminary plans call for schools to be held 
over a wide range of territory. A school 
will be held in New York City, probably 
late in January; two will be held on the 
Pacific coast in March, one in Seattle 
and one in Los Angeles; one in Omaha, 
one in Kansas City, one in eastern Can- 
ada, and probably one in southern Ohio. 
Five schools were held in 1927 with a to- 
tal enrollment of 289 field men repre- 
senting sixty-six companies. 





The Victory Life of Chicago, special- 
izing in writing members of the colored 
race, has been granted a certificate of 
authority in Michigan. 





HAlcHt, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Denver Des Moines 


Omaha 

















“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”—a novel idea which you 


can use. Do it now! By mail, 
please. 
Canada Life Assurance 
Company, 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 




















satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 








34 Nassau Street 


You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan Force 
Under New Big Cover 


SINGLE CONTRACT INSURANCE 





Life Insurance, Sickness, Accident, An- 
nuity, Hospital and Operation Allow- 
ances; Beha Approval Given 





The Metropolitan Life will instal on 
January 1 for the benefit of all of its 
home office employes of six months’ 
standing a remarkably comprehensive 
group insurance program. President 
Fiske said it will indemnify to a very 
large extent employes and their depend- 
ents against loss of earning power 
through death, sickness, accident and old 
age, and has been worked out only after 
a year’s careful study of the situation. 

Under the provisions of the plan, 13,100 
workers in New York City, Long Island 
City, Bronxville and Mt. McGregor, N. 
Y.; San Francisco, Ottawa, Canada and 
London, England, will be eligible to re- 
ceive, according to salary classification: 

Life insurance ranging from $1,000 to $10,000. 

Temporary disability benefits of approximately 
two-thirds of the employe’s salary. 

Total and permanent disability benefits rang- 
ing from $50 a month up. 

Life Annuities to be paid on retirement from 
service for age, ranging from $21 a year up for 
each year of service. 


Substantial allowances for hospital and op- 
eration expense. 


Approved by Beha 


Every eligible employe from the presi- 
dent to the mail-boy will be included, the 
company sharing the cost of the protec- 
tion with its employes. New employes 
will become eligible on the completion of 
six months of service. 

Several of the features of the new pro- 
gram have been effective in principle 
among Metropolitan employes for vary- 
ing periods of years, but now all are to 
be lumped together under a single con- 
tract that calls for a single periodic pre- 
mium contribution from the worker. 
Also the terms of the program, as com- 
pared with those of the past, have been 
greatly liberalized, the greatest benefit 
accruing to the lower-salaried employes 
with long terms of service to their credit. 
Amounts of life insurance and disability 
benefits have been substantially in- 
creased in the lower salary groups, the 
basic annuities are larger in most cases, 
and employes now become eligible to 
contribute to the retirement annuity pro- 
vision after six months of service, in- 
stead of five years as before. 

The entire program has been approved 
by the State Insurance Department. 


Manhattan Revises 
All Policy Contracts 


MORE LIBERALITY IS_ GIVEN 





Increasing Disability Benefits From Be- 
ginning Of Total Disability; Waiver 
Of Premiums Provisions 





The Manhattan Life has revised all 
of its contracts. They now provide for 
increasing disability benefits paid from 
beginning of total disability. The first 
sixty monthly income payments will be 
at rate of $10 per thousand; next sixty 
monthly payments at rate of $15 per 
thousand; thereafter, monthly income 
payments are at rate of $20 per thousand 
during remainder of the continuous total 
disability period. Premiums are waived 
during such permanent and total disabil- 
ity and policy values and dividends will 
be the same as if the waived premiums 
had been paid as they became due. 

lf policy lapses after insured becomes 
totally disabled, and disability has con- 
tinued for three months from date of 
lapse, upon receipt of proof policy is re- 
stored and benefits are same as if no 
lapse occurred. Proof must be received 
not later than six months after lapse 
date. 

When insured desires company will 
grant the level $10 per month per thou- 
sand disability, payable from beginning 
of disability. 


If Insured Recovers 


The disability feature in the Manhat- 
tan contract also provides that in case of 
recovery from disability that the insured 
may again become totally and presum- 
ably permanently disabled. The ‘benefits 
shall be the same as if no prior disability 
had occurred. 

Another feature of the new policies is 
that the policy contract provides in the 
optional methods of settlement for a 
continuous life income of 5, 10 and 20 
years certain and life thereafter. Excess 
interest will be allowed on the proceeds 
of the policy left with the company un- 
der the interest option, instalment cer- 
tain option and the continuous instal- 
ment option. 





SETTLE HICKS POLICIES 


Sixteen life insurance policies totaling 
$315,000 on the life of Clifford M. Hicks, 
young attorney and wildcat financier of 
St. Louis, Mo., who was found murdered 
on a lonely road in St. Louis County 
last April, were settled December 14 by 
the National Life of Vermont and the 
International Life of St. Louis. 
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direct—and directly. 








ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
pany and service. Think it over: 


mp We Is oc onic oss ccsdccsicscescs 000 
Any accidental death...............-..--- 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths................. 15,000 


Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


You can see how worthy such a contract is in the hands of a 
progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. 2 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. Write him 





Our Vice-Presi- 





UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


INQUIRE: 


December 23, 1927 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES and AIDS TO SUCCESS 
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“Is it any wonder that meas- 


ured by usual standards, 


The Bulletin 


q MONDAY MORNING! 


For over 35 years, Monday has been Bulletin Day 
among Nylic Agents everywhere, the mailing of the 
Bulletin being timed to. reach every agent ftom 
Maine to California, from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, on Monday morning. 


q A punctual start for the week means so much! A 


fresh, constructive idea, or an old one in a new 
dress, helps to begin Monday’s work promptly, and 
to carry on through another six-days with energy 
and enthusiasm. ; 


Every Monday morning Nylic Home Office renews 
its contact with the agent through the Bulletin, 
which carries some helpful message derived from 
practical experience, forcefully and attractively ex- 


' pressed: 


A Word of Inspiration. 
A Plan of Systematic Work. 
é A Sound Life Insurance Thought. 
A Story of Life Insurance Service. 
An Effective, Usable Sales Suggestion. 
A Record of Some Fellow Agent's Success. 


q The cumulative effect of these weekly Messages 


from Nylic Officers, who “‘talk the same language” 
as the agent, is stimulating to the individual and to 
the collective body of agents. 


The Bulletin has become an institution. 


Life-insurance-wise it is, for Nylic men, what his 
daily paper is to the business man: he “couldn't 
begin the day right without it.” 





— 
ee 





Nylic agents are indus- 
trious, persistent, satis- 


fied and happy?” 








NEW YORK 
LIFE. INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





DARWIN P. KINGSLEY New Home Office Building now being 


erected on the site of the famous 


President old Madison Square Garden 
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U. S. Ranks Tenth In 
Prolonging Human Life 


WORLD’S DEATH RATES VARY 





J. K. Gore, V.-P., The Prudential, Pre- 
sents Concrete Facts In Health Talk 
At Life Presidents’ Convention 





The address of John K. Gore, vice- 
president of The Prudential, before the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
attracted wide attention. It was based 
on a survey made under the supervision 





Underwood & Underwood 
JOHN K. GORE 


of Mr, Gore, covering thirty-two coun- 
tries, representative of many sections of 
the world, for the first quarter of this 
century. It was prompted, said Mr. 
Gore, by the hope that a more gen- 
eral knowledge of the fact that the 
United States, as to the average longev- 
ity of its citizens, does not hold the 
position it should among its fellow coun- 
tries, might stimulate a more determined 
effort for improvement. 
Human Life Being Prolonged 

Human life is now being prolonged, in 
some 32 different countries, to the ex- 
tent of about 635,000 lives each year, as 
compared with conditions at the be- 
ginning of this century, according to 
Mr. Gore. In 27 countries the general 
death rate has been reduced, in one case 
by more than nine persons per 1,000; in 
only four has it increased, namely: Cey- 
lon, Bulgaria, Jamaica and Japan. While 
the statistics show that the United States 
has made commendable strides in the 
improvement of public health, there is 
much yet to be accomplished before this 


country will achieve in public he7lth the 
supremacy attained in other fields, for 
there are nine countries of those under 
consideration with lower death rates 
than the United States. : 
“The first quarter of the twentieth 
century and especially the years since 
the great war have witnessed an increas- 
ing intensive, organized effort through- 
out the civilized world. to lessen the rav- 
2ges of disease,” said Mr. Gore. “That 
this effort has met with at least a meas- 
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BS Roy Robbins and Russell M. Simons 
General Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ure of success is shown by the decrease 
in the general death rate and by the 
lessened number of deaths from many 
important causes. 


“At the end of the ten-year period be- 
tween the years 1911-1915 and 1921- 
1925. amone the fifteen countries with 
the lower death rates, the United States 
showed next to the largest reduction, 
2.3 per 1,000,” said Mr. Gore. “The 
causes of this improvement are many. 
Better economic conditions and_ the 
greater attention now being paid to the 
conservation of health through govern- 
mental. and semi-public agencies are 
probably the outstanding causes. Among 


(Continued on Page 42) 


MISSOURI DENIAL 
A complete denial that there has been 
any irregular interlocking collateral loans 
between insurance companies of Missou- 
ri or that the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment had blocked examinations of 
Missouri insurance companies was made 
by Robert E. Dalv, actuary of the Mis- 
scuri Insurance Denartment, upon his 
return to Tefferson City, Mo., on Decem- 
ber 17. Daly told newspaper reporters 
that Commissioner Detrick of Califor- 
nia admitted he had been misinformed 
concerning conditions in Missouri, and 
had apologized for his criticism of the 

Missouri Insurance Department. 








hack of every door bell. 


Independence Square 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 

Policies are issued on both the ordinary 

and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 
“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


| Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 





Philadelphia, Penna. 











Largest Metropolitan 
Industrial Dividend 


WILL BE $33,400,000 FOR 1928 


It Was $22,000,000 For 1927; Whole Life 
Policies Back To 1907 Become 
Paid Up At 75 





Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan, announced this week that the 
Metropolitan Life has declared on its In- 
dustrial business a dividend of $33,400,000 
for 1928 as against $22,000,000 for 1927 
and $16,500,000 for 1926. Dividends .will 
go to all holders of Industrial policies is- 
sued prior to 1924. 

While policyholders will receive the 
bulk of the declaration in the form of 
premium credits, a feature of the current 
dividend schedule is the creation of mor- 
tuary and maturity equalization divi- 
dends, by which the present day bene- 
fits of industrial policies are made retro- 
active to include policies of similar class 
but issued under earlier tables that pro- 
vided lesser benefits. This dividend ap- 
plies to cases where death or maturity 
as an endowment occurs in 1928, but is 
not promised for subsequent years. 

In certain instances of policies of long 
duration these equalization dividends, 
together with the premium credits and 
regular mortuary dividends under the 
present declaration, will afford approxi- 
mately twice the original benefit for one- 
half of the original premium. This situ- 
ation constitutes a striking illustration of 
the reduction that has been effected by 
the Metropolitan in the net cost of in- 
dustrial insurance during the last twenty 
or twenty-five years. 

Male Life Policies 

Another departure is the blanket guar- 
antee that all whole life policies issued 
prior to 1907—on which the holders orig- 
inally agreed to pay for life—will become 
fully paid up at age seventy-five. For 
some time this concession has been 
made annually to cover policyholders at- 
taining age seventy-five during the spe- 
cific year; now it has been broadened 
to make it all-inclusive. 

Regular mortuary and maturity divi- 
dends are continued on the same scale 
as a year ago, but the dividend addi- 
tions on policies fully paid up have been 
increased from 1 to 14%. 

Including the 1928 declaration the Met- 
ropolitan will have paid or credited to 
industrial policyholders more than $194,- 
000,000 in dividends and bonuses in 
thirty-two years. 





GENERAL AGENCY MEETINGS 





Connecticut General Conferences Held 
In Boston This Week; Talk 
Organization Building 
The first of a series of regional meet- 
ings of general agents of the Connecticut 
General Life was held in Boston this 
weck. These regional meetings are to 
take the place of the conference of all 
general agents, usually held in Hart- 

ford in January. 

Vice-President King was chairman of 
the business sessions which will be 
opened with an address by President R. 
W. Huntington. The home office was fur- 
ther represented on the program by 
Vice-President J. M. Laird, Dr. L. G. 
Sykes, medical director and G. W. Skil- 
ton, comptroller. The general theme of 
the conference is “Organization Build- 
ing. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million se 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 31 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board © BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 











Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 
Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 








Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 











Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer 





S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, The Eastern Underwriter 
Building, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager ; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 





Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. .Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
pestage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 





LLOYD'S AGAIN 

At intervals there are outbursts in the 
insurance district of New York, in the 
Insurance Department of the state, or in 
the daily newspapers about Lloyd’s cov- 
erage in this city. The flurry is about 
unauthorized After 
the flame dies out and the situation is 
just what it was before. 
ance commissioner in the United States 
has been able to stop Lloyd’s of London 
writing in this country. Threats to take 
the scalp of brokers dealing with Lloyd’s 
must be futile because the 
written in millions of insurance. 
sured can do it himself by cable legally; 
a broker at the risk of losing his license. 
Apparently, there are hundreds of brok- 
ers taking the chance. Cables by the 
assured to London brokers pave the way 
for numerous maneuvers which do not 
add a cent to the tax revenues of the 
state. 


insurance. a time 


Not an insur- 


business is 
An as- 


Just now the papers are full of the 
effort of a New York banker named 
Bache who wants heavy coverage from 
Lloyd’s covering objects of art. The 
odds are 10,000 to 1 he gets his complete 
coverage and no one will be jailed, de- 
frocked, unhorsed or unlicensed. 





WOMEN LIFE AGENTS 

The fact that a New York woman suc- 
ceeded in writing the $2,000,000 of group 
insurance which was taken out by the 
Cunard Steamship Co. and the Anchor 
Line has opened the eyes of agents to 
the success which is being scored by 
This is not an 
several 


women as producers. 
exceptional case as there are 
women writers who have reached the 
$1,000,000 class. Their success illustrates 
how seriously women in business are be- 
ing taken by men of affairs. Corpora- 
tions are not overly sentimental and will 
not give large risks to women unless they 
feel the latter are qualified to handle 
them as well as a man does. 





LOSS GROWS SMALLER 
The Cramp’s Shipyard loss in Phila- 
delphia, which for a time looked like an 
extremely large onc, has been settled. 
It is-smaller than it looked at first. 








Sylvania Insurance Co. 
Sold to Philadelphians 


ITS LINES ARE MAINLY AUTOS 





Beidler & Bookmeyer, C. R. Jones and 
E. M. Harris Partners; F. W. Dore- 
mus With American Ins. Co. 





The Sylvania Insurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia, organized in 1924, has been sold 
to Edwin A. Bookmeyer of Beidler & 
Bookmeyer, well-known insurance agents 
at 424 Walnut street, Philadelphia; 
Charles R. Jones of the Mutual Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, and Edward M. 
Harris, also of the Mutual Trust. This 
is one of the steps in realization on the 
assets. of Hare & Chase, Inc., the auto 
finance house which sometime ago suf- 
fered an unusually heavy loss. 

It is also announced that a charter of 
incorporation has been filed for Hare & 
Chase Reorganization Co. at Dover, Del., 
“to deal in stocks, bonds and securities.” 
The new company is capitalized for 1,000 
shares of no par value. The incorpora- 
tors are J. Vernon Pimm, E. M. Mac- 
Farland, Philadelphia, and R. L. Spur- 
geon, Wilmington, Del. Hare & Chase, 
the well-known Philadelphia insurance 
agency, was not involved in any way 
with Hare & Chase, Inc, the auto 
finance concern, 

The Sylvania has specialized in auto- 
mobile insurance produced by finance 
companies. In August, 1925, its capital 
stock was increased to $200,000. In 1926 
motor vehicle premiums were about 
$700,000. 

Fred W. Doremus, who is president 
of the company, will become special 
agent with the American of Newark on 
January 1. He succeeds S. Thomas 
Pippin, who will engage in the local 
agency business in Wilmington. Mr. Do- 
remus spent his early years with the 
American. His headquarters will be in 
Philadelphia. 


DIVIDEND OF $41,677,000 





Prudential’s Remarkable Allocation for 
Industrial Policyholders Announced 
by President 
Dividends of $41,677,000 will be distrib- 
uted by The Prudential during 1928. This 
sum is approximately $10,000,000 above 
that allocated for industrial dividends 
during the year 1927 by the same com- 

pany. 

Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, commenting Wednesday on 
this unprecedented distribution said: 
“Not only does this disbursement for 
1928 reflect the extremely favorable ex- 
perience The Prudential has had during 
1927, but it goes further and serves as 
an example of this company’s avowed 
purpose—to furnish protection at the 
lowest cost consistent with safety.” 





GUARDIAN PROMOTIONS 





Maclain Made Agency Superintendent 
And Weidenborner And Robertson 
Also Advanced 


James A. Maclain has been made su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Guardian 
Life: Frank F. Weidenborner assistant 
superintendent, and Curtis Robertson 
assistant secretary. 





CHANGES IN CANADA 
The Mutual Life has announced the 
appointment of H. M. MacCallum as 
manager in Toronto. C. O. Dozois is 
manager in Winnipeg. 





PEABODY DINNER 
The Mutual Life’s official staff gave a 
dinner to Charles A. Peabody, former 
president, at the University Club last 
Friday night. 





PROVIDENT PROMOTION 


James H. Cowles has become assistant 


to the superintendent of agencies of the 
Provident Mutual. 
































B. MARTIN 








F. T. B. Martin, the new president of 
the Insurance Federation of America, 
has returned to Omaha, his home city, 
after having spent several weeks in the 
East. Mr. Martin’s administration is ex- 
pected to be a progressive one. His lead- 
ership of the Nebraska Insurance Fed- 
eration for the past year was marked by 
vigorous opposition to the spread of state 
insurance and this important work will 
be pushed to the utmost by him as the 
leader of the national body. Mr. Martin 
is a partner in the old-established agency 
firm of Martin Brothers & Co., Omaha, 
and besides this he is active in civic or- 
ganizations in that city. 

ee 


Mrs. Amelia Ripley Pumpelly is the 
agent who placed the $2,000.000 group 
coverage in the Equitable on the Cunard 
Steamship Co., and the Anchor Line. She 
is a graduate of the famous Spence 
School up the river, and a member of 
the Colony Club and the Colonial Dames 
of America. 





HULL’S ADDRESS LIKED 





President Julian S. Myrick of National 
Ass’n Receives Favorable Comments 
On It From General Agents 
General Newton E. Turgeon, general 
agent for the Union Central Life at 
Buffalo, reports that Major Roger B. 
Hull’s address before the Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters last week 
was one of the best he has heard. In 
a letter to Julian S. Myrick, president of 
the National Association, he said that in 
his opinion it answers in no uncertain 
terms the question, “What Does the Life 
Insurance Business Need?” This was 

the theme of Major Hull’s address. 

“If there be any way for him to spread 
this gospel,’ writes General Turgeon, 
“let it be spread.” 

Franklin W. Ganse and Paul F. Clark, 
Boston general agents for the John 
Hancock, also have reported themselves 
as much pleased with the address of Ma- 
jor Hull last week before the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association on the 
same subject. 





QUITS ASSOCIATION 


Vernon H. Jenkins, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Los Angeles, has 
resigned from the association because of 
his Bank of Italy connection. 


ERNEST STURM 








Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore companies, who al- 
ways sends out a unique and interesting 
holiday greeting, this year is using a pic- 
ture of the. Rheims Cathedral, with the 
following: message:. . .. é 


‘ 


‘At this season of Good Will.Toward 
Men I- again’ take pleasure in: wishing 
you a Merry Christmas and ‘a. Prosper- 
ous and Happy New Year. While abroad 
this Summer, I stood in the square be- 
fore the historic Rheims Cathedral and 
viewed the statue of Joan of Arc, and 
I was thrilled as I thought of the story 
of this wonderful girl whose bravery, de- 
votion and power of will brought such 
glory to France. 

“Later I climbed the great St. Bernard 
Pass in Switzerland. It was a difficult 
task for a powerful automobile even over 
well built roads; yet over one hundred 
years ago Napoleon, by the power of his 
will and the good will of his army, hauled 
his cumbersome artillery through almost 
impassable roads over this very pass. 

“It was the will to do in both Joan of 
Arc and Napoleon that brought undy- 
ing fame and glory to them and to 
France. 

“And so it has been throughout the 
history of the world. Men and women 
have become great in all walks of life 
by the exercise of their power of will— 
the will to succeed. 

“And as I visitéd the countries of 
Europe, I was thrilled again by my 
thoughts of America, the Land of Op- 
portunity, where they who use this will 
to overcome obstacles can achicve s0 
much. , 

“In the year ahead, may you know this 
power of will, first Good Will Toward 
Men and then the indomitable will to 
do, that brings success.” 





GERMAN MERGER : 
German insurance papers have during 
the recent weeks been very muc!: occl 
pied by the latest sensation in their 1 
surance world, namely, the ama!zama- 
tion of two of Germany’s largest insur 
ance concerns, the Allianz Konzcrn an 
the Stuttgarter Konzern. Wher it 8 
further remembered that the \llian 
Concern in reality belongs to the Mw 
nich Reinsurance Concern, it will be ut 
derstood that the real question is om 
concerning an insurance trust. 7 
ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY _ 
The American Mine Owners Casualty; 
oi Huntineton, Pa. was admitted € 
Kentucky a few weeks ago, and repre 
sents one of the more recently !:censtt 
companies in the state: 
The Fidelity & Deposit is expected © 
start writing plate glass insuraice in 
California on January 1. 
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Why Par Values Have Been Changed 
| have been asked why some of the 


fire insurance companies are cutting 
down the size of their par values when 
they increase their capitalization. 

Most of the stocks of old seasoned 
companies have reached such a high 
market value that the man who wants to 
make an investment of $5UU or $1,UUU 1s 
not satisfied to get merely one share. 
It is everyone’s ambition who saves a 
little money to have at least five shares 
in an institution that is sound and pros- 
perous; and that is the reason that | as- 
sign to this move on the part of so many 
ot the companies—to make a wider dis- 
tribution of their stocks, have more 
stockholders, and encourage agents to 
become interested; and all of this is 
brought about by this change in the par 
value. 

x S78 
Darwin P. Kingsley’s Speech 

The comments which Darwin P. 
Kingsley made upon democracy in his 
address before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents attracted more edi- 
torial notice than any of the addresses 
at the remarkably interesting convention 
which the Life Presidents held at the 
Astor early this month. The daily pa- 
pers were split in commenting upon the 
remarks of the president ot the New 
York Life. Some agreed with him, while 
others—especially the Tracy column in 
the New York “Telegram,” a syndicated 
Scripps-Howard feature—did not. 

Se 


The Michelbachers In Court 

In these days of tense murder trials 
holding the attention of the city for 
weeks, it isn’t often that a mere dog will 
be the center of interest in a crowded 
court room and engage the skill and abil- 
ity of iwo expert attorneys for six hours. 
But such a scene was enacted last week 
in the White Plains, N. Y., municipal 
court room where three of the star wit- 
nesses were G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
President of the Great American Indem- 
nity; his wife and their eight year old 
daughter, Winifred, L. L. Hall, secre- 
tary of the National Council on Com- 
Pensaiion Insurance, a neighbor of the 
Michelbacher’s in White Plains, was also 
on the stand. 

It seems that “Sir Nigel,” a big brown 
and white Scotch collie, strayed away 
from the home of his owner, D. B. Rob- 
ertson, a friend of Mr. Michelbacher, 
and was subsequently recognized by Ivan 
lood, an insurance and real estate man, 
who claimed the dog as his own in spite 
of the fact that “Sir Nigel” carried the 
license tag of the Robertson’s. Later the 
0 was discovered at the Flood home 
y members of the Robertson family 
hae instituted court action to recover 


They were successful. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Michelbacher testified on the wit- 
hess stand in defense of Mr. Robertson’s 
Ownership, And then came little Wéini- 
fred Michelbacher. Before starting the 
€xamination the judge asked her in mock 
Sternness: “Do you know what it means 




















to tell the truth?” A little 
head bobbed up and down. 
“Do you know what will happen to 
you if you don’t tell the truth?” again 
queried the judge, who could hardly re- 
press a smile as Winifred now stared 
solemnly at him. Again she nodded as- 
sent. She was then put on the stand, 
her little feet still nearly a foot from 
the fioor. “Did you ever see that dog 
before?” the judge asked. “Yes,” in a 
soft voice, while the eyes never wavered. 
“And is it the same dog you used to 
play with last year?” “Yes,” replied 
Winifred. All questions put to her later 
by the two lawyers were answered with 
an air of complete self possession. 
When the dog was brought’ in he 
merely deigned to look at the Floods 
and then ran happily over to Mr. Rob- 
ertson and licked his face and hands. 
With the drama over, Mr. Michel- 
bacher went back to the office, fully con- 
vinced that no meeting of casualty or 
surety executives, whether it be on ac- 
quisition cost or small compensation 
risks, could have contained more of 
human interest drama. 
ie oe 


The Agitation Against The Banks 


The agitation against banks and bank- 
ers selling insurance, which has now 
spread to life insurance after engrossing 
the attention of fire agents in growing 
crescendo, can be linked in a way with 
the nation-wide fight which is being 
made against branch banks by the small 
banks of America. ' 

The banking situation was described 
to me by a financier familiar with coun- 
try-wide conditions about as follows: 

In the United States at the present 
time there are 26,000 banks. The aver- 
age Chicagoan or Philadelphian or New 
Yorker thinks of a bank as‘ a great 
financial institution, with a skyscraper 
for a home and millions of assets in its 
vaults. That is a very highly colored 
picture, true of but a few hundreds of 
financial institutions. In contrast to this 
handful the country contains thousands 
of banks which have capitalizations of 
but $10,000; which pay their presidents 
and cashiers not more than $150 a month, 
sometimes $125 in salary; and which 
not only have a hard fight for existence 
but have actually lost money in the pe- 
riod of farm depression which has been 
prevalent for sometime now. 

EL, a 
Troubles of Small Bankers 


The troubles which have beset the 
small banks, which at intervals fail in 
considerable numbers, have been aggra- 
vated by the branch banks of the great 
corporations. The branch banking sys- 
tem is being fought tooth and toenail 
in all parts of the country. It has its 
principal stronghold in California, where 
the Bank of Italy, a corporation which 
with its subsidiaries has a billion of as- 
sets, is intrenched from top to foot of 
the state with 282 branches. The First 
National-Los Angeles National Bank has 
at least one hundred branches. Branch 


blonde 


banks in California have sprouted be- 
cause the laws of the state permit it. 
Outside of California the branch banks 
have not nearly such a foothold. In 
Greater New York there are 162 branch 
banks. There are some in Buffalo, in 
Philadelphia, in a few other cities, but 
there are large stretches of the country 
where there are none. If the small bank- 
ers have their way the system will not 
spread much. They are pulling every 
political wire possible to keep the 
branches from extending. 

Opposition to the banks overleaping 
the branch barriers is also based on a 
fear that if the movement is not checked 
the great banking institutions of the 
large cities will open branches every- 
where and put the small independent 
banks out of business in hundreds of 
towns. 

The important position that a branch 
bank of a great bank occupies was illus- 
trated this week ina talk I had with H. P. 
Jackson, president of the Norwich Union 
Indemnity, who recently returned from 
the Coast. While on an automobile tour 
of Southern California, visiting agencies, 
he stopped at a Bank of Italy branch in 
a small town. The place was full of 
farmers and others who were transact- 
ing business among themselves. They 
were using the bank as a meeting place, 
a club, an exchange. 


* * * 
The Fear of Agents 
A California insurance man, in ex- 


plaining the antipathy to the branch 
banks going into the insurance business, 
said to me: 

“Now what is going to happen if these 
small salaried cashiers and other bank 
officials, sometimes presidents, start sell- 
ing insurance? What chance will the 
average agent in the small town have 
against them? The cashier knows every- 
body’s financial affairs and the whole 
town wants to stand in with him. The 
average agent would not be able to help 
him much in his business affairs. The 
cashier or bank president might prove 
of vital assistance in time of need, but 
anv way his advice ‘is highly respected 
and the butcher or grocer or manufac- 
turer wants the relations with the bank- 
ers to be as close as possible. 

The recent resolutions against banks 
selling insurance directly or indirectly, 
which was passed bv the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
originated in Buffalo, where the feeling 
against the banks as insurance produc- 
ers is running high. . 

xk Kk * 


Passing the Two Billions of Acsets 
Mark 


The Eastern Underwriter last week 
printed the first information about what 
will probably be the size of the assets 
of the Metropolitan Life at the end of 
the year and some other data of the 
company’s 1927 activities. The facts were 
made public at the dinner of the welfare 
workers of the nation given to Dr. Lee 
K. Krankel, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life and in charge of its 
welfare division. Mr. Fiske gave the in- 
formation in the following manner: 

“When Dr. Frankel came with us in 
1909 our assets were 236 millions and 
now they are over two billions and 236 
millions; that the number of policies 
when Dr. Frankel came was ten millions 
and now they number nearly forty mil- 
lions; that when Dr. Frankel came with 
us the number of Industrial policies was 
9,300,000, and is now 34.300,000; that the 
number of Industrial lives insured with 
us when Dr. Frankel came was 7,200,000 
and is now 21,200,000. We have distri- 
buted during the past year over forty 
million pieces of health and welfare lit- 
erature. which brings the total to over 
480 millions.” 

a oe 


“Bill” Naulty, Fire Insurance Agent, Gets 
A Letter 
J. H. Lynch. owner of the Progress 


Laundry at Asbury Park, N. J.. recently 


had a small claim for goods of custom- 
ers which were being laundered. His ex- 
perience with the adjuster in this case 
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is interesting enough to deserve print- 
ing in order to call it to the attention 
ot the people in the business who have 
to do with public relations. The letter 
was written to William S. Naulty, vice- 
president of the Jos. M. Byrne Co., New- 
ark. The letter follows: 

“We received a letter from you in 
which you acknowledged our letter re- 
garding a fire in our ‘suds’ factory in 
which we accidentally burned up about 
$48.95 of our customer’s linen. A fel- 
low (I think a Glasgow Irishman) came 
down here from the insurance company, 
wanted to know if I ever was in bank- 
ruptcy, if I thought I ever was going 
to be in that kind of a condition or 
worse, if I belonged to any secret so- 
cieties, what my status was in regard to 
politics and if I took a bath every Sat- 
urday night. He certainly was an in- 
quisitive devil and I thought at first that 
he was the ghost of Sherlock Holmes. 

“Well, he did not approve of drying 
tumblers and said it was like putting 
clothes in an oven, but I told him all 
laundries had them since Adam dried 
Eve’s fig leaves years ago, and Cleo- 
patra would have nothing else but. Well, 
of course, my Irish had to crop out and 
maybe I got a little saucy with him. 
However, insurance is insurance, and 
now the question before the house is: 
Are my customers going to get it, and 
if they are going to get it, where and 
when? 

“The case stands this way: I paid the 
bills, because they pay me for insur- 
ance, and do I get reimbursed for the 
outlay already made? If a drying 
tumbler is not a proper piece of machin- 
ery to have in the place, and if your 
policy does not cover this drying, where 
do we get off and what does the blamed 
policy really cover? 

“I wish you would hurry this matter 
to a close as I expect to go to the Demo- 
cratic Convention and nominate Al. 
Smith for the Presidency, so I would 
like to have it cleaned up before I go 
away.” 

* * x 
The Holiday Spirit 

Everywhere these days one sees evi- 
dence of the holiday spirit. ‘Some of 
the insurance offices are decorated with 
Christmas greens and holiday greetings 
are being extended by insurance execu- 
tives and others. It’s a time of the year 
when men are drawn closer together by 
a spirit of loving kindness and spiritual 
ties. 

1 was reminded of this more strongly 
than ever one day this week when I 
talked with Miss Maude Inch, the charm- 
ing secretary of the Insurance Society. 
She referred to the Christmas Carols 
which were sung yesterday at noon in 
Maiden Lane by gatherings of insurance 
men and women, the Metropolitan Life 
brass band furnishing the music for the 
occasion. The singing of carols at the 
Christmas season is an old English cus- 
tom and one that might very well be fol- 
lowed more by Americans at the holiday 
season. As a fact, we are so preoccu- 
pied with business that we have little or 
no time for such lovely and ancient cus- 
toms. Miss Inch is to be congratulated 
for introducing this idea to the New 
York insurance fraternity. 

ek 


Sir Harold Elverston To Wed 


One of the most interesting engage- 
ments recently announced in England is 
that of Sir Harold and Lady Elverston’s 
youngest son, Edward Elverston, to Ena 
Lytton, younger daughter of the famous 
old Savoyard, Henry A. Lytton, and of 
Mrs.-Lytton. Sir Harold Elverston is an 
insurance expert, editor and managing 
director of the “Policyholder’s Journal,” 
who sat in Parliament for Gateshead 
from 1910 to 1918, and has long been a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation. 

The Lyttons live in London not far 
from the Elverstons. Henry A. Lytton 
is still the leading comedian of the 
D’Oyley Carte Opera Co., and his son 
has already gained distinction as an actor 
in revue. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











Coverage With Lloyd’s 
Again In Limelight 


LARGE ART POLICY SOUGHT 
Facilities of Inland Marine Dept’s 
Exhausted in N. Y.; Assured Can 
Legally Place Risks Direct 





Insurance men everywhere have been 
interested this last week in the publica- 
tion of prominently displayed stories in 
the daily newspapers telling of the at- 
tempts of a prominent New York City 
stock and bond broker, Jules F. Bache, 
to secure about $5,500,000 of “all risk” 
insurance upon his art collection at his 
residence upon Fifth Avenue. The story 
attracted attention because it brought 
Lloyd’s of London once more to the 
fore and contained threat from Insur- 
ance Superintendent James A. Beha to 
cancei the license of any insurance brok- 
er he caught placing insurance with 
Llody’s or any other unadmitted insurer. 

The newspaper stories told of the 
fruitless efforts of Mr. Bache’s insurance 
brokers to place all the art coverage in 
New York and the attempted move in 
the direction of London which Mr. Beha 
is alleged to have stopped. Once more 
the question is brought up of the status 
of Lioyd’s in American insurance affairs 
and what should be done to secure pro- 
tection when the facilities of the Amer- 
ican markets have been taxed to ca- 
pacity. 

Newspaper Stories Not Wholly 

Accurate 

As regards the truth of the .daily 
newspaper reports, Mr. Bache has ‘been 
unable to date to get five and oné half 
millions of dollars of insurance in New 
York for his very valuable collection of 
rare works of art. It is reported on ex- 
cellent authority that nearly $4,000,000 
has been written here by those compa- 
nies which have extensive inland marine 
departments. ; ; 

Nevertheless, this failure to obtain the 
full insurance here is no obstacle in the 
path of Mr. Bache to get the balance 
of the protection needed. Despite the 
presence of the New York insurance 
laws prohibiting any broker to aid in 
the procurement of unauthorized insur- 
ance, Mr. Bache has every legal right 
to cable himself to any British or other 
foreign insurance broker to buy insur- 
ance at Lloyd’s or a company office. 
There are no laws preventing an assured 
from obtaining his insurance wherever 
he wishes. This is the course that Mr. 
Bache will undoubtedly follow. 

_ It is also suggested that in such an 
instance as has now arisen direct insur- 
ance can be placed abroad through brok- 
erage offices in other states which do not 
have the restrictive laws in force in New 
York. Lloyd’s and other non-admitted 
insurers are not under the ban here be- 
cause the value of their contracts is 
questioned but because the state loses 
taxes upon business going directly to 
outside insurers. : 

A large percentage of the Bache insur- 
ance is likely in any event to find its 
way into the London market. Several 
New York offices have accepted around 
$500,000 each upon this risk, considered 
a choice one, but it is inconceivable to 
presume that the companies will make 
net retentions of such large lines. 
Through reinsurance channels much of 
this business will be spread about widely, 
with Lloyd’s getting its share. This is a 
perfectly legal step because the direct 
writers in New York pay the full taxes, 
even though they are not allowed to 


credit as admitted assets business placed 
with an unauthorized insurer. 

Beha’s Attitude Toward Lloyd’s 

Superintendent Beha said this week 
with reference to this case: 

“Lloyd’s of London refuses to com- 
ply with our laws and have money in 
America or the State of New York 
available to pay its losses,” said Mr. 
3eha. “It further refuses to authorize 
any one to accept service on its behalf 
so that its disputed claims can be prop- 
erly adjudicated. Insurance is. protec- 
tion; asking some one to assume a risk 
for a consideration that you don’t want 
to assume yourself. 

“TI do not feel that a public-spirited 
citizen like J. S. Bache wou!d care to 
find protection from a concern transact- 
ing business in this manner and circum- 
vent the law to obtain such protection. 
Mr. Bache undoubtedly has no time to 
attend to details of this nature, and I 
am sure that he will not ask his brokers 
to violate the law for questionable pro- 
tection.” 

Morgenthau Defends Lloyd’s 

Max Morgenthau, Jr., real estate bro‘:- 
er, who attacked Mr. Beha’s attitude on 
Lloyd’s and drew a reply in which Mr. 
Beha stuck to his original position, tele- 
graphed to the New York “Times” from 
Baltimore Monday night as follows: 

“Referring to the reply of Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Beha in today’s ‘Times,’ 
he entirely avoids the issue, which is 
whether an American citizen, or more 
specifically a New Yorker, can legally 
insure at London Lloyd’s, I am sure that 
if Mr. Jules Bache wishes to cover his 
art work for $5,000,000 insurance, he 
need only cable his London correspond- 
ent and the matter will be closed in 
twenty-four hours. Furthermore, he can 
make payment in New York to the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce if he wishes, 
and he can have a clause inserted in his 


(Continued on page 27) 





NO INSURANCE TIE-UP 





Los Angeles First National Trust & 
Savings Bank Says It Has Not 
Made Alliance 


The Los Angeles First National Trust 
& Savings Bank, Los Angeles, which is 
one of the biggest national banks on the 
coast and has a number of branches, was 
asked this week by The Eastern Under- 
writer to corroborate or deny rumors 
that it contemplated making insurance 
production tic-ups. Here is its answer: 

“We have not made nor are we at this 
time making any plan for an alliance 
with insurance people to sell insurance.” 





BANK AGENCY OPINION 
The opinion of the Attorney General 
of Oklahoma is that small banks there 
handling insurance through officers were 
really financed by the bank and are op- 
erating in violation of the state laws. 


Jersey Agents Kick 
At Commission Cuts 


TEN COUNTIES 





ARE AFFECTED 





Henceforth Only Hudson, Essex and 
Camden Counties Will Be Excepted 
City Territory In The E. U. A. * 





Just as the matter of commissions for 
local agents in Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association territory seemed to be ready 
for permanent residence in the archives 
of settled problems a large group of 
agents in New Jersey comes out wiih a 
direct charge of discrimination and 
threatens to air its troubles before the 
coming session of the New Jersey legis- 
lature, which convenes on January 10. 
This latest difficulty has arisen because 
agents in ten of the northern counties 
of New Jersey, comparatively near New 
York City, have had their former com- 
missions reduced to the ordinary terri- 
tory 20% flat scale, while agents in Es- 
sex, Hudson .and Camden counties are 
to receive the excepted city rates of 
commissions. 

For several years there has been ccn- 
stant dissatisfaction among New Jersey 
local agents with the varying rates of 
fire insurance commissions paid in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Beginning with 
the southern end of New Jersey the old 
Eastern Union scale of 15, 20 and 25% 
prevailed in all counties, except Camden, 
which because of its,nearness to Phila- 
delphia, was called open territory and ex- 
cess commissions were paid there. It is 
reported that some agents received up- 
wards of 40%. 

Commission Reduction January 1 

In the northern half of New Jersey 
agents in ten counties, namely Bergen, 
Passaic, Union, Morris, Middlesex, Hun- 
terdon, Somerset, Warren, Sussex and 
Mercer, because they were in the neigh- 
borhood of New York City were al- 
lowed 20 and 25% if they signed agree- 
ments to write for Eastern Union com- 
panies only and 20% flat if they did not 
sign such an agreement. On January 
1, 1928, the commissions of these agents 
will be reduced to 20% flat or 15 and 
25%, and will be on the same basis as 
the remainder of the state with the ex- 
ception of the three counties still con- 
tinued in the excepted city class. The 
agents in these ten counties are up in 
the air over what they term to be dis- 
crimination without justification and 
some of them say they will seek to have 
the legislature inquire into the reasons 
why the Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion should have acted as it did. 
Legislation Would Be Bitterly Cpposed 


Agents in both Essex and Hudson 
Counties appear to be satisfied with the 
decision of the commission rates which 
have been promulgated by the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association, and feel that 
they are entitled to a slightly higher 
commission than agents in other coun- 
ties, on the ground that their overhead 
expenses are considerably more than in 
any counties that receive a lower rate 
of commission. 

Another fact that must be taken into 
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consideration, say the agents, is that both 
counties must contend to a much larger 
extent with the non-policy writing agen 
than in the ordinary territory. In parts 
of the ordinary territory the non- policy 
agent is a rarity. 

Agents in the ordinary territory, how. 
ever, are_not of the same opinion as 
those of Essex and Hudson Counties and 
propose to fight to the finish. They 
claim that their overhead expenses are 
on a par and in some cases slightly 
higher than in excepted territcry, 

_They also claim that they have been 
discriminated against for some time and 
they intend to make a showdown of the 
situation, although some sy it will take 
time to do it. The first step that the 
agents in the ordinary territory intend 
to take is to have an anti-discriminating 
bill introduced in the legislature in the 
early part of 1928, 

When this fact was brought before the 
attention of agents in Essex and Hudson 
Counties by The Eastern Underwriter 
it was said that any attempt to intro. 
duce or pass such a bill would be bitter- 
ly fought by the companies and the 
agents in the excepted territory. 

Two of the largest cities, Newark and 
Jersey City, are located in Essex and 
Hudson County and as they practically 
hold the controlling interest in all in- 
surance matters it is doubtful if sucha 
bill would gain much headway in the les. 
islature. J 

It is the consensus of opinion among 
agents in the excepted territory, how. 
ever, that if such a bill should be passed 
by the legislature, the ultimate result 
would be that the companies would then 
resort to. opening branch offices in the 
various cities and towns all over New 
Jersey. _ This move on the part of the 
companies would eliminate the agents 
and place all producers in the category 
of solicitors or brokers. 

As of January 1, 1928, the counties of 
Essex, Hudson and Camden will be 
treated as excepted territory, an the 
scale of commissions will be as follows 
this scale resembling closely that in 
other excepted areas in the East: 

Twenty per cent on all risks within 
the limits of the congested district, ot 
districts as outlined, on all farm property 
and on all rnsprinklered risks classed a 
unprotected. 

Twenty-five per cent on all other risks 
located outside of the congested dis 
trict or districts as outlined, except as 
otherwise provided in the agreement; 
also on tornado business. 


_ Excepted City 36% Classes 
Thirty per cent on the followin 
classes located outside of the congestel 
district or districts as outlined, excey! 
as previously) mentioned under the 2 
and 25% classes: 
Churches, convents, 
schoolhouses, educational 
and their contents. 
_ Public buildings, consisting of armor 
ies, art galleries, city halls, court houses, 
fire department stations, fire patrol st 
tions, hospitals (except those in. which 
the paticnts are under restraint), insti 
tutions (for the aged, blind, cripples 
deaf, dumb, orphans, sailors and sd 
diers), libraries, museums, police stations 
and town halls, owned or operated by 
the public; also their contents owned by 
the public (except armory contents). 
Dwellings and apartment houses af 
their dwelling and apartment house com 
tents, private barns, boat houses, garagts 
and greenhouses and their contents 
(when insured in connection with dwe: 
lings). ' 
Buildings and their contents occupied 
on the first (grade) floor as offices a! 
(or) stores and exclusively as «wellinss 
above the first floor, except where 
occupancy of the first floor and 
basement is any of the following: Au” 
mobile accessories stores, bakeries (othe! 
than retail), furniture stores, hay ™ 
straw dealers, junk stores, laundries (not 
receiving offices), matress makers, ™ 
linery stores, oil and petroleum, stot 
and (or) painter (other than  jobbité 
painter, not keeping supplies), pho” 
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graphic galleries, printers, rags, waste 
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ent, Note—tThe presence of dressmaking or abe 
arts millinery shops with not more than five ' HANDSOME VOLUME IS ISSUED 
licy hands in living apartments of gener NA 

otherwise occupied exclusively as dwell- p Fire Reinsurance Dates Back Slightly 
ow- ings and (or) stores or offices, with ex- nseen Over 100 Years With Beginnings 
ar clusively dwe'lings above grade floor, or . in New England 
and the inclusion of a physician’s or dentist's F eer. ; 
hey or other office outfits in the cover upon x p To commemorate the “fiftieth anniver- 
are the contents of dwelling houses does sary of the firm of A. F. Pearson & Co., 
htly not remove the risk from the 30% class. of London, the Sterling Offices, Ltd., 

Other Provisions ¥ with which the former office is now in- 

een The commissions on premiums on poli- x Ms corporated, has published a well-written 
= cies covering ground rents, Icases, rents, il and handsomely illustrated volume on 
the use and occupancy, profits and commis- the history of marine and fire reinsur- 
= ions are to be the commission applicable ance covering more than 200 pages. The 
the om the building wheiein or whereon or Y x book was written by C. E. Golding on 
tend to which such ground rent, lease, rent, information collected by the Sterling 
- use and ocqupancy, profits and commis- Offices, and published by Waterlow & 

sions insurance applies. : Sons of London. 

Builder’s risks are to teke the com- WA %G The purpose of the book is to portray 
fas ission applicable to the class for which | the historical evolution of reinsurance 
dson th building, when completed, is in- from its earliest crude beginnings down 
riter, ne sien ’ to the finished product of today. Marine 
wi The ‘commissions provided for in each reinsurance was spoken of as early as 
“ithe of the foregoing scales is to — all Dn 1658 = a ag — it bine in full 

agency expenses, excepting only map ; swing. or the earhest record of re- 

- and map corrections, advertis.ng as require insurance transactions in fire insurance 
= by law, local board expenses, taxes, sal- recourse is had to the United States. 
= vage corps assessments and agent’s and The a Fire in August, 1913, wrote 
Ih vage, cor coreg a small amount of reinsurance and th 
Te solicitor’s state license } " ne 

In addition to the foregoing flat com- Aetna of Hartford wrote reinsurance in 

7 missions there will be a contingent com- 1819. Three years later the Hartford 

g mission of 5%, computed on an earned 3 4 ae ae the business of the New 
- premium basis. “Records of the Royal Exchange show 
W- that fi : . ° ° pag 
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| then Community Thrift ~~ — f} ‘ posal and this was an offer iedie the 
nthe Way In Newark; J. M. Byrne, Jr., Guardian to reinsure a part of a risk 
New Insurance Official, President : an O YJ on which that office had accetped a dou- 
of the The organization of the Community be a ble line by mistake. This 7 of the 
agen Thrift Association, Ine, of ogg he need for reinsurance was due in large 
' announced last week wi e olfering r measure to the big lines which most of 
. of a $1,000,000 issue of common stock, \ ACK in 1819, the FETNA voted Y the fire companies retained. After the 
ue : Insurance people are interested = g - ¥ Fire Office Committee had been formed 
mo the company is headed by Joseph, M. to help maintain a watchman to in 1863 reinsurance began to be regu- 
1 the Byrne, Jr., president of the re-organized . rtf A : h lated. si 
eres Merchants & Manufacturers Fire, and patrol the city of Ha ord, nig ts, Y Germany Has Most Rei Cc 
nat in j yr in s einsuranc oO 
also of the Byrne insurance agency : = = 
i? Newark. : looking for possible fires. There are lengthy chapters in this vol- 
aaa Under the Egan Act, according to pe | ume on the development of the treaty 
aCrs any’s § t, loan companies op- 2 . : ; . reat 
oper Crating in New Jersey are permitted to l A fore-runner of the Automatic Sprinkler ! yay pees gy atiall ss nomen gw 
ssed a charge interest at a rate of 3% a pone : Py han f MS largest number of distinctly remeaetnes 
on loans amounting to $300. Rol gmc: ( Even in that early day the principle ro) companies. nuke first companies were 
eye the new company is to provide —, % ‘ : organized shortly after 1850 and there 
od dis- that will enable people without ordinary prevention was recognized asa vital part are thirty-four companies operating now. 

pet banking facilities to borrow moncy at U ; 4 There are sixt ins , 
ementi Hoch lower rates ) of fire insurance. And every improvement nies in the United States and a ke 

H eres } 2) My th Cates IKC 
The plan of the association is not t¢ Z ‘lV: . number writing in the United Kingdom. 
pay any money over to the oon Spee bet in building practice +. Every new safe- The earliest American company waa the 

owins to pay the bills of his creditors and pcr- x Reas C ee es 
ngestl Ge tin ee Oe money back in in- % guard against fire....has the strong Suuemh uct tae 
exce}) stalments. An unique feature of ‘ Be, . 2 this there appears to have been no fur- 
the 21 plan is that the sascoared eg: cote support of the insurance companies of aed formations until 1909. The sixteen 
guarantor for the amount he f + i : : ritish companies were organized after 
ee receives. Amezica, working constantly hr gee 1900. Most of the Continental European 
titutl aan b ‘ 7 companies formed reinsurance companies 

: ring disaster before it 

| 50,000 property y conque as early as 1860 and 1880. Denmark or- 
armor- STOCKS JUMP $52,650,00 ; ; Rersetyhe -nma: 
riba [maar vlue over 82650000 darn the cuca. Ewehite mieciannd ft Angee decade from 1ol0'to 1919 sone, 
trol sta market value over 690,000 during A . +> .8 $ : : ’ . 
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t), insti figures compiled by the farts ‘ : es 
cripples “Courant.” It gives these Fy 500.000 known always as a pioneer in every step insurance documents, 
and sok Great American ......++- 900,00. . z 
stations ie ser eraecte yol ex 19:400.009 % toward better public protection. wi sé abee neal 
rated by Continental ...-.4eeeeee: ena The Sun has appointed Walden M. 
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And New Comes 


the End of the Year 





1926? Every insurance man should have these figures at his fingers’ tips, for 


Dd you know how your business for the year 1927 will compare with that of 


they are his guide to the future. Don’t think for a moment that a business that 


is not growing is standing still, for it isn’t—it is 
slipping back fast. Growth is necessary for any 
healthy business. To analyze your business is 
time profitably spent. If you are to build success- 
fully for the future steer your course from the 
experience of the past. 


Most insurance agents whose books do not 
show the vital necessary increase have lost out be- 
cause they have not sold the miscellaneous cas- 
ualty lines or have not represented the right 
company, or both. Some of the most prosperous 
and fastest growing agencies in this country are 
London Guarantee Agencies. Back of the splen- 
did policy contracts of this Company is a service 
organization that has rightfully earned for the 
Company the title of “The Super Service Com- 
pany.’ 


If your business has not grown as you think it 
should have perhaps the London Guarantee can 
help you. Write to the Agency Department—you 
will receive a prompt, typically “Super Service” 
reply. 

Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
Cc. M. BERGER, United States Manager 





























OUR 1928 SALES 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
IS COMPLETED 


The 1927 sales development 
material of this Company has 
been highly complimented and 
widely used by its agents. In 
keeping with the progressive 
policies of the Company, the 


. plan for 1928 is superior to last 


year’s plan. 


Fundamentally, the idea back 
of London Guarantee sales de- 
velopment work is this: “Sales 
help for London Guarantee 
agents.” With this in mind, ag- 
gressive, novel plans are evolved 
and sales literature prepared 
that will increase sales activity 
and the prestige of the agent in 
his community. 


The 1928 Plan will soon be 
ready for presentation to all of 
the Company’s agents. There 
are other agents in some terri- 
tories who could be greatly bene- 
fitted by using this plan. These 
agents are invited to write to the 
Agency Department for details: 
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Mellish Car Fire Sale 
Brings Good Prices 


LA SALLE SELLS FOR §1,525 
Autos Damaged In Big Warehouse Fire 
Auctioned By Underwriters’ Salvage 
Co.; Sales Total $18,635 





What becomes of cars which are dem- 
aged in a great fire such as the one in 
the Mellish Warehouse at Fifty-ninth 
street, New York, a few wecks ago? Are 
they flung into the limbo of things used 
up, which is another way of designating 
the junk heap; or are they salvaged out 
of the wreckage of the building and put 
up for sale at a public auc.ion? One 
is quite apt to wonder about this when 
reading the story of a big fire in a storé- 
house. To the layman, a salvaging insti- 
tution is just about as mystifying as any- 
thing conceivably could te. Most people 
have never even entered the confines of 
such an establishment. 

One day last week a reporter for The 
Eastern Underwriter attended a public 
sale of damaged cars which had been 
salvaged from the ruins of the Mellish 
warehouse at Fifty-ninth street ‘and 
Twelfth avenue, New York. A large 
number of these damaged automobiles 
had been hoisted out of the wreckage 
and transferred to the storage rooms of 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. at 67th 
street and West End avenue, New York, 
where they went under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

Successful Sale 


The sale proved to be-a successful one 
and cars which seemed to be utterly 
worthless and fit only for the scrap heap 
brought astonishingly high prices: The 
total number of cars sold, 63, brought 
$18,635. Three La Salle sedan coaches 
brought more than a $1,000 a piece; one 
going for $1,500, another for $1,250 and 
still another for $1,100. These cars were 
in slightly better condition,” however, 
than some of the others. Some Hudson 
coaches and Essex sedans_ brought 
prices as low as $35. 

The sale was attended by about 250 
dealers. The bidding was brisk, sales 
ranging anywhere from $30 to $1,525. 
Cars which sold for more than $350 were 
classified as suitable for rebuilding, while 
the others, which brought less than $350, 
were considered to be nothing but junk 
out of which the owners might salvage 
some useful parts. 

The highest price bid was $1,525 for a 
La Salle sedan which sold originally for 
$2,905. The body of this car was badly 
burned but the tires and other parts 
seemed to be in fair condition. A Hudson 
sedan which was pretty badly twisted 
and scarred sold. for $30; its original 
price, more than $1,500. 


Cars Badly Burned 


The large number of damaged cars 
together on one floor presented an in- 
teresting spectacle. Most of them. seemed 


useless, being merely a mass of twisted - 


wire and the bodies, where there were 
any, being badly blistered. For the most 
part the cars were rusted and water- 
marked and the insides were burnt and 
charred beyond description. In almost 
evéry case the windows were: without 
glass. 

B. Howland, one of the superinten- 
dents of the Underwriters Salvaging Co., 
who was in charge of the sale, said that 
out of the 63 cars sold probably one- 
third of the bodies were repairable. Most 
of the buyers, he said, were dealers who 
felt that they could use the various parts 
of the machinery such as the gears and 
differentials. 

As the sale progressed the cars were 
disposed of pretty rapidly under the 
hammer of the -auctioneer. One car, 
which later proved to be a Cadillac, and 
which was battered out of shape, brought 
$1,000. The machinery, however, wa; 
practically intact. 


Many Different Makes 


Following are the makes of some of 
the cars sold at auction: La Salle, Mar- 
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‘Through all the centuries 
since the Chinese made the 
first crude hand cut type,the 
basic principle of hand set 
type continued -slow, costly, 
laborious -untilin 1884 


OTTMAR MERGENTHALER 
gave toawaiting world 
THE LINOTYPE 

with which type was set 

by machinery ina fraction 

of the time required by 

hand. 
Where others saw insurmountable 
obstacles, Mergenthaler saw untold 
possibilities. He believed he 
could win ~and hedid win. 


The agent who uncovers rich 
“opportunities where others accept 
apparent limitations will find in 
the individual. personal, help of 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


the real meaning of 


"Get the Best in THE WORLD” 
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mon, Essex, Hudson, Cadillac, Auburn 
and Oakland. The cars were sold to the 
public under the following terms: 

“All cars are subject to examination 
before purchasing and are sold as they 
are at the time of sale, and no claim oj 
any kind whatever will be allowed. Aj 
cars paid for or not paid for to Wy. 
merding, Morris & Mitchell, 576 Broaq- 
way, New York City, and not removed 
within three days‘from the date ot sate 
may be resold at any time thereatter at 
public.or for the account of the puw- 
chaser, and the Underwriters Saivage 
Co. will not be responsible in any way 
whatever for such or any cars leit on 
their premises after three days from the 
date of sale.” 

At the home office of the Underwriters 
Salvage Co. at Broome street, ivew 
York, the representative of ‘ine Lasten 
Underwriter was shown a copy or we 
agreement which was emereu into ce- 
tween the owners ot the saivaged cas 
and the insurance compamies invoivcu, 
These agreements were emiered mio uc- 
tween the car owners and the adjusius 
of the various insurance’ companies 
whereby cars were to be .urned over wu 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. ior dis- 
position. ‘the salvage company has in 
its files a photostatic copy o1 tne wace- 
house receipt tor each car recovered aud 
salvaged as a matter ot record. 

An interesting iact shown by the rec- 
ords ot the Underwriters Salvage Lo. 
was that they had purchased one lot o1 
cars outright, numvering 17, from the 
Hudson Motor Co. ‘Lhese cars watch 
had been stored in the Mellish ware- 
house along with hundreds ot others, vy 
the Hudson Motor Co., were but stgnuy 
damaged. ‘They were tater sold by the 
Underwriters Salvage Co, at a proit. 
There were a large number of cars ual 
were not insured at all which of couse 
meant a total loss to the owners. 

Both the insurance companies and the 
assureds acted jointly in tne matter ul 
salvaging and seiling the cars to the pub-* 
lic. ln other words, the companies weut 
ahead without waiting to devermine ule 
liability or the percentage ot damage. 

Sale Pleases Saivage People 

William F. Tilton, vice-presiaent and 
manager ot the Undeiwriters Salvage 
Co. expressed himseit as greatly pleasw 
with the results ot the sale. : 

“The sale attracted a lot of attention,” 
he said, “and cars that were apparenuy 
of little or no use brought very good 
prices in some instances.” j 

‘Lhe Underwriters Salvage Co. 1s ¢ 
co-operative organization which is con- 
trolied by the insurance companies, ‘the 
officers of the company are Alired & 
Martin, president; William F. ‘Tilton, 
vice-president and general manager and 
Ernest A. Zittel, secretary and treaswel. 
George M. Ruddy is the general agent 
in charge of the’ New York Department. 


NORTH BRITISH CHANGES | 
The North British & Mercantile wil 
combine its Central and Western depart 
ments on January 1 as the Western de- 
partment with General Agent Frank A 
Gantert in charge. He will be_assisied 
by Robert L. Mouk, Ralph B. Chapman 
and Hardin V. Tisdale, assistant general 
agents, and Leo S. Bryant, superinten- 
dent of agents. Mr. Gantert for sever? 
years was in charge of the Central de- 
partment. He will remain at the home 
office in New York. 








HANOVER CAPITAL INCREASE 

The directors of the- Hanover las! 
week voted to recommend to th¢ stock: 
holders an increase in the capital stoc! 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000 by the issue 
at par of 10,000 additional shares of 3 
par value of $50 each, The par value © 
the stock is afterwards to be change 
to $10 with five of these shares give? 
for each one of $50 par value. The caPh 
tal of the company will then consist 0 
250,000 shares. A meeting of stockholders 
has been called for January 9 to act upom 
the recommendation. The Hanover I* 
creased its capital from $1,500,000 to > 
000,000 at par in the early part of this 
year. 
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Holidta 
Grectis 


The entire organization of the America 
Fore group join in sending greetings to 
our agents throughout the Country. 


We recognize that our prosperity is linked 
up with yours and that our success has 
been due to the effort and loyalty of the 
local agent. 


May the coming year be a most pros- 
perous one for you and we assure you 
that the America Fore organiza- 
tion stands ready and anxious to 
help you make it so. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe CONTINENTAL FIRSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM,Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L.HAID,President 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Agents Confer Here 

On West Virginia 
OBJECT TO COMMISSION CUTS 
Agree Not to fenia Excess Commis- 


sions From Non-Uniformity Com- 
panies; Oppose Separation 





A group of fire insurance agents rep- 
resenting the West Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents held a conference 


in New York last Thursday with the’ 


supervisory committee of the West Vir- 
ginia Uniformity Association, the com- 
pany organization, to discuss the new 
commission arrangement scheduled to 
become effective on January 1. The 
agents’ delegation was headed by Frank 
k. Bell of Charleston, former president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and included President A. J. 
Kincaid of the West Virginia Associa- 
tion, Former Presidents White and 
Staats and Mr. Foose of Wheeling. 
Following the conference it was said 
that practically no progress had been 
made. The companies. stood by their 
position that the new commissions of 
20% flat for clear Uniformity Association 
agencies and 10% for agencies writing 
for non-association companies also were 
fair. 
Wheeling Fire and the proposed com- 
missions were held not to apply to agen- 
cics representing non-board companies 
for automobile casualty lines. The 
agents did not agree then to sign the 
new contracts. It is rumored that two 
groups of fire companies have not for- 
warded the new contracts, calling for 
separation or commission reductions, to 
their agents. The agenis are said to 
have offered not to accept excess com- 
missicns from non-board companies. 


Agents Call New Contract Unjustified 

At the conference the West Virginia 
agents presented the following nine rea- 
sons why they believe the new agree- 
ment is not justifiable: 

“First, because the agreement is retro- 
active. 

“Second, the non-conforming compa- 
nies wrote less than 5% of the total 
fire premiums in the state for 1925 and 
1926 and a comparison of these figures 
show cnly a small growth and no dis- 
crimination in their favor by your 
agents. 

“Third, many of these non-conforming 
companies have been in busiriess in West 
Virginia for many years and have not 
been guilty of unethical conduct, have 
not been bidding for business as did 
some of the uniformity companies prior 
to 1925. One of these companies is a 
home company and has been in business 
for over fifty years and has consistently 
paid the same commissions. Their pre- 
mium income does not show any favor- 
itism by the agents of the state who 
would naturally have pride in their home 
company. 

“Fourth, if there are any cases of dis- 
crimination in favor of non-uniformity 
companies by your agents, this could and 
should be corrected by individual action 
and not by coercive tactics aimed at your 
entire general agency forces. 

Allege Facilities Are Required 


“Fifth, such a contract would deprive 
the insuring public in certain communi- 
ties in our state of the privilege of pro- 
tection, and the agents of the opportu- 
nity to write insurance in non-uniformity 
companies in these communities where 
your companies refused to cover the 
same. 

“Sixth, when your constitution does 
not provide for permanent membership 


An exception was made to the: 
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in your association, why should your 
agents be required to permanently bind 
themselves to representation of none but 
member companies? 

“Seventh, we feel it is inconsistent for 
your association to require the agents 
to represent only uniformity companies 
unless your association members are 
willing to appoint only agents who are 
members or are eligible for membership 
in our state association. 

“Eighth, your contract contains many 
provisions that are ambiguous and sub- 
ject to different interpretations and are 
misleading alike to agents and compa- 
nies. 

“Ninth, during the recent increase in 
rates and proposals of the last legis- 
lature to increase taxes and create a 


state rating bureau as well as in. other 
objectionable legislation, your agents 
were loyal and acted in your behalf. The 
proposed contract is coercive and there- 
fore unfair to an agency force that does 
not deserve such treatment. 

“This committee therefore believes 
that agents writing the majority of the 
business in West Virginia cannot and 
will not’ sign the proposed .contract in 
its present form.” 





TO OPEN ADJUSTING OFFICE 

Andrew Hamilton, for the last eight 
years branch manager of the Sun of 
London at Montreal, is resigning at the 
end of the year and will open an ad- 
justing office in the name of Kilgour, 
Hamilton & Co. in Montreal. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
in combination with 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
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CAPITAL PAID IN 
NET SURPLUS 


HLA. Smith, President 


C. B. Roulet, Secretary G. 
C. L. Miller, Secretary GS < 
R. C. Alton 


J. H. Crane 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1927 


RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES 
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Questions Of Local 
Agent Are Answered 


EXPLANATIONS ABOUT RATES 





Responses, Also, Are Made To Some 
Co-insurance, Engineering And 
Occupancy Queries 





A local agent asked of an important 
fire rating organization some questions 
which have an interest to all agencies 
and received replies thereto. The ques- 
tions and answers follow: 

Why do improvements to a fire depart- 
ment and water supply system seldoin re- 
sult in lower fire insurance rates? 

Because such improvements are usually 
necessary in order to keep pace with the 
growth of a community. If improve. 
ments were not made in a growing com- 
munity, the rates should be increased. 

livhat is a minimum rate? What is a 
schedule rate? 

_ Minimum rates are used for classes of 
risks having hazards which vary in such 
slight degree, that recognition thereof 
would be impractical. 

Schedules are used to figure rates on 
risks containing measureable hazards, and 
which warrant the expense of figuring. 

Why is an 80% co-insurance rate lower 
than a non-co-insurance rate? 

The 80% co-insurance clause requires 
the owner to insure no less than 80% of 
the value of the property. This requires 
him to insure the uninflammable portions 
of the property together with the inflam- 
mable thereby increasing the premium and 


-permitting the company to figure on sal- 


vage. 

‘The absence of the co-insurance clause 
permits the insured to ingure only the in- 
flammable portions of a property, to the 
disadvantage of the company. 

How can an agent best serve a client 
who ts contemplating the erection of a 
building ? 

By submitting plans and specifications to 
a competent insurance engineer, for sug- 
gested changes which will cause saving 
in the fire-insurance rates. 

In writing a policy where should an 
agent exercise great care in covering his 
client? 

One of the most important parts of 
writing the policy contract is stating the 
correct occupancy. This is necessary in 
order to fully cover the client, as the 
companies are principally interested in the 
class of risk they are covering. 





HARMONIA FIRE CAPITAL 

Stockholders of the Harmonia Fire of 
the Home group recently approved the 
recommendations of the board of direc- 
tors that the capital of the company be 
increased to 20,000 shares and the pat 
value be increased from $15 to $50 by a 
stock dividend. This move will increase 
the capital from ‘$200,000 to $1,000,000. 
The stock dividend of almost 400% will 
be payable December 30 to stockholders 
of record December 29. The company 
may now also write all lines of fire and 
marine insurance permitted by the laws 
of New York state. 


MADE CANADIAN MANAGER 


Directors of the Royal Exchan:e and 
affiliated companies have appointe:! Alex- 
ander Macdonald as general manazer for 
Canada to succeed Arthur Barry, who 
recently resigned upon a pension. Mf 
Macdonald will take over the ovjfice m 
Montreal early in January. He has been 
local manager at the head office in Lom 
don and a member of the executi\e sta 
of the Royal Exchange for many years 








George H. Foster, a veteran San Frat 
cisco insurance broker, is dead. 
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Coverage With Lloyd’s 
Again In The Limelight 


(Continued from page 20) 
policy that in case of loss, he can sue 
in New York and the attorney for 
Lloyd's, Messrs. Bigham, Englar & 
Jones, 64 Wall street, will accept service. 


“Every one knows that Lloyd’s is not ° 


a stock company but an association like 
our Stock Exchange. It is equally re- 
sponsible and reliable. It has never re- 
{used to pay any honest claim promptly. 
“I see no reason why New York state 
should not permit brokers to write in- 
surance at London Lloyd’s under proper 
regulatiens and restrictions. Further- 
more, I believe London Lloyd’s would 
agree to fair conditions if they. were 
properly presented. You can get further 
information from the English side by 
having your London correspondent inter- 
view James Hartley Cooper & Co., who 
handle many of the big brokers’ and 
bankers’ bonds, or C. E. Heath & Co, 
who probably have the largest American 
business in other lines. Their Mr. W. 
Dudley Whiter is accustomed to make a 
trip here almost every year in the in- 
terest of the business. It may interest 
you to know that almost every patient 
in the private hospital where I am con- 
valescing here in Baltimore carries some 
insurance at Lloyd’s.” H 





LAMP SHADE HAZARDS 





N. Y. Board Asks Department Stores to 
Remove Pyroxylin Plastic Lamp 
Shades From Public Sale 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through the Bureau of Surveys, 
has warned department stores of the haz- 
ards of pyroxylin plastic (celluloid) lamp 
shades, and asked that the store remove 
these shades from the sales counters. 
Superintendent William B. White sent 
the following notice to‘the department 
stores in the New York area: | 

“In making our customary reinspec- 
tions of department stores during the 
holiday season to ascertain the extent 
and character of decorations, as well as 
the general housekeeping conditions, we 
have found on sale pyroxylin plastic 
(‘celluloid’) lamp shades. It appears that 
few of the stores seem to realize the se- 
tious hazard involved in the use of such 
highly flammable material for such pur- 
pose and the danger to life and property 
when brought into the home. 

“If you have on exhibition or sale lamp 
shades made of pyroxylin plastic, we 
earnestly solicit your co-operation that 
they be removed from sale and instruc- 
tions issued that no further purchase or 
display be made of such articles.” 





POCKWITZ & CO. EXPANDING 


Leo Pockwitz & Co., general agents 
here for the General of Seattle and the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh, are 
increasing their office space at 84 Will- 
lam street and have added two assistant 
underwriters, Thomas Rich and John 

eghorn. Harry N. Hellriegel is the 
head underwriter at this office. Mr. Rich 
was formerly assistant manager of the 
brokerage department of the Importers 

Exporters. Mr. Weghorn, who joins 
the office on January 1, has been with 
the agency of J. S. Frelinghuysen for 
nearly ten years. Miss Ruth Lundbeck 
has come recently from the San Fran- 
Cisco office of Leo Pockwitz & Co. to 
act as manager here. She has been with 
the organization for sixteen years. 





MEXICAN INSURANCE MAIL 
Mail matter from American insurance 
companies when destined for delivery in 
Mexico must be marked with the words 
this correspondence does not contain 

advertising for contracting policies.” 
is announcement has just been made 
vy the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, who has been 
advised by the Postal Administration of 
Mexico that American insurance compa- 
nies must comply with the General Mex- 

‘can insurance law of May 26, 1926. 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB ELECTS 





L. T. Brown, Of The Continental, Suc- 
ceeds Tillotson As President; Out- 
look For 1928 Is Encouraging 


The December meeting of the Albany 
Field Club was held on Friday evening, 
December 16, at the club’s new quarters 
on Beaver street, and a general expres- 
sion of approval of the new accommoda- 
tions was given by many members pres- 
ent. The principal business of the meet- 
ing was the annual election of officers 
and the following were named to office: 

LeRoy T. Brown, president, Continen- 


tal; James R. Ryan, vice-president, New 


Hampshire; John M. VanBr-en, treas- 
urer, Fidelity-Phoenix; Johr W. Sum- 
mers, secretary, the Home. The execu- 
tive committee consists of C. A. Tillot- 
son, Edwin R. Pond and William E. 
Chandler. 

Retiring President C. A. Tillotson of 
the Orient, whose term of office has been 


marked by steadily improved conditions 


in the conduct of club affairs, delivered 
a brief address expressing his sincere 
appreciation of the support given him 
by club officers and members during his 
occupancy of the chair. Mr. Brown, in 
his speech of acceptance as the new 
president, gave an outline of the ‘pro- 
posed schedule of club activities for the 
coming season. 





NATIONAL FIRE CHANGES 





‘W. O. Minter, State Agent, Comes To 


Home Office As Agency Sup’t.; Mc- 
Dowell Becomes Texas State Agent 


The National Fire of Hartford this 
week made several changes and promo- 
tions in the field, effective January 1. 
W. 0. Minter, state agent in the Caro- 
linas, is being transferred to the home 
office in Hartford to become agency su- 
perintendent with supervision over the 
Southeastern states. Special Agent W. 
L. Morrell becomes state agent for North 
and South Carolina, with headquarters 
at Charlotte, N. C. To assist him, Spe- 
cial Agent J. C. Leech is being trans- 
ferred from the Virginia field to Char- 
lotte. 

State Agent Hugh T. Powell is pro- 
moted to general agent for Georgia and 
Alabama, with headquarters at Atlanta. 
He will continue to have the assistance 
of Special Agent C. E. Hancock. State 
Agent Charles A. Haggart of Texas is 
ill and has been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence. To succeed him the 
Hartford is sending to Texas E. K. Mc- 
Dowell of Atlanta who has been a spe- 
cial representative of the Transcontinen- 
tal, a company associated with the Na- 
tional. State Agent McDowell will have 
his headquarters in Dallas. 





COLONIAL STATES FIRE 
The Colonial States Fire of New 
York has completed its organization and 
will be licensed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment this week. It will start business 
with a capital of $200,000 and a paid-in 
surplus of $275,000. 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Ample Work Remains 

_ For Local Boards 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 
Absence of Rate-Making Power No Bar 


to Continued Usefulness Says N. E. 
Exchange Secretary 








Local boards, though they have lost 
the power of promulgating fire insur- 
ance: rates, still maintain an important 
position in the business. The role the 
local board has played in the history of 
fire underwriting was outlined at Hart- 
ford last week by Ralph Sweetland. sec- 
retarv of the New England Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, in a talk he delivered be- 
fore the Hartford Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Going upon the premise that 
co-operation is in line with the develop- 
ment of all industrial and merchandising 
business and insurance, he said that it 
is most vital to secure this co-operation 
in insurance through strong local boards. 

The Hartford Board, organized in 
1864. is one of the oldest and strongest 
in New England. Up until June of last 
year this board continued the function 
of rate-making, being next to the last 
board to surrender this task in the New 


‘ England Exchange territorv. The Wor- 


cester board, which ceased rate-making 
in September, 1926, was the final board 
to give up the work that brought it into 
existence. 

“Brieflv, then. since your board was 
organized we have had the National 
Roard system-of rating from New York 
City over the entire country,” said Mr. 
Sweetland, “the long swing of the pen- 
culum to rating by local boards in no 
way co-ordinating with each other; the 
discontinuance of local board rating and 
the substitution of territorial rating or- 
ganizations working through paid em- 
ploves; the gradual co-ordination of the 
rating methods and practices of these 
rating organizations with other similar 
rating organizations, to the end that the 
practices throughout the eastern section 
of the country, and to a large extent 
throughout the entire country, mav be 
as uniform and defensible as possible.” 


What Local Boards Can Accomplish 

Citing a list of activities which a 
strong local board can advantageously 
become engaged in, Mr. Sweetland said: 

“First: I have spoken of chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade. Both 
have insurance committees, and wkere 
should a president of a chamber of com- 
merce, in selecting his committee, look 
for one or more members if not to the 
local board of fire underwriters? These 
members selected from the board can 
bring to the deliberations of the insur- 
ance committee not only their own indi- 
vidual ideas, but the views of the board 
or the sentiments of the underwriters of 
the community. With board represen- 
tatives members, it cannot but result in 
the chamber having an entirely different 
point of view of our insurance problems 
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and the whole subject of insurance. We, 
at the Exchange, have many requests for 
conferences with committees of these 
bodies and if our point of contact might 
be with a committee where certain mem- 
bers are from the local board, we know 
‘that whatever facts we can bring to the 
committee will receive the attention they 
deserve. 

“Second: <A _ strong local board can 
and should be in a position to guide and 
assist the city government in the vari- 
ous problems of water works or fire de- 
partment extensions which are constantly 
before city officials: should have ‘an in- 
fluence to improve the building code: aid 
in the removal of conflagration breeders 
or in improving other features which 
have to do with the general protection 
of the community, and which ultimately, 
by bettering the grading, reduce the 
rates. Here. again, the board can be of 
material assistance to the Exchange in 
arraneing conferences. We will trv to 
furnish the technical information needed, 
but if our recommendations have the 
approval and backing of the local board. 
the results will be measurably increased. 

“Third: A strong local board should 
be interested in all civic improvements 
whether or not such improvements touch 
insurance problems. 

“Fourth: A strong local board can be 
of direct benefit to the Exchange. When 
vou are convinced that any rate or rule 
is wrong, tell us and we promise you 
in advance that any suggestion you as a 
board may make will have our most 
careful consideration. If it is a rule 
or practice affecting your entire state, 
place your problem before vour state as- 
sociation for attention by the Exchange. 

“Fifth: The local board can improve 
the character and practices of its mem- 
bers; can do much to keep out of the 


‘business the incompetent and part-time 


solicitor. When we are in a _ buyer’s 
market, as we are today, and where we 
will probably be for some time to come, 
can there be any question that strong 
local boards, working in close harmony 
with the machinery maintained bv all the 
companies—the Exchange—are absolute- 
ly necessary ?” 





FIRE PREVENTION MOVIES 





N. F. P. A. Committee On Visual Edu- 
cation To Hold Meeting In 
New York February 19 


An immediate survey of all of the 
available fire prevention films will be 
undertaken as a result of the initial meet- 
ing of the visual education committee of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, of which Richard E. Vernor, man- 
ager of the fire prevention department 
of the Western Actuarial Bureau, is 
chairman. 

The committee is arranging for a 
showing of all of these films in the of- 
fice of the Hays’ organization in New 
York—the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America—the week 
of February 19. At that time, it is 
planned to have these films criticized by 
the committee, and also by some nation- 
ally prominent motion picture experts 
and psychologists. The criticisms will be 
based upon such features as motion pic- 
ture technique, subject matter, and 
showmanship. ; 

The committee is composed of promi- 
nent representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the motion 
picture industry, Eastman Kodak Co., 
fire equipment manufacturers, the Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Association and insur- 
ance interests. After this initial survey 
and test is completed, the committee will 
undertake the study of the promotion of 
new films and the problems of distri- 
bution. It is felt that much of the pres- 
ent equipment is obsolete and very lim- 
ited in its scope. 





NEW ESTATE SERVICE 
Nathaniel Henry Seefurth of Chicago 
is issuing a loose-leaf service respecting 
insurance estates and trusts, and _busi- 
ness and estate insurance information. 
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Ry AAY the Giver of Gifts give 


unto you 


S69 All that is good and all that 


is true, 


The Will to help and the Courage 
to do, 





A heart that can sing the whole 
day thru 


Whether the skies be gray or 
blue— 


May the Giver of Gifts give these 
to you, 


A Merry, Merry Christmas. 
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How To Safeguard 
Electric Refrigerators 


FIRE AND SHOCK HAZARDS 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Engincer 
Tells Whaat Dangers Are to Be 
Watched for in Growing Industry 





The electric refrigeration industry is 
not by any means a new development, 
but the acquisition by the general public 
of such refrigerators to replace the old 
ice-box is really still in its inception. 
Most of the new apartment houses are 
equipped with electric boxes and more 
and more owners of private homes are 
substituting this more efficient method of 
keeping food cool for the method to 
which they have been accustomed for 
years, 

Local agents, too, must take greater 
cognizance of these refrigerators and 
learn something about their hazards 
from the insurance viewpoint. Sidney 
V. James, an engineer of the automotive 
department of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, recently gave a talk before the 
Detroit section of the American Society 
of Refrigeration Engineers in which he 
told of some of the things which are 
watched carefully: : 

“Why is Underwriters’ Laboratories 
interested in refrigerating machines? An 
analysis of the hazards to persons and 
property which machines of this charac- 
ter, not properly designed and construct- 
ed, may offer, includes the electrical 
shock hazards; the fire hazards due to 
the electrical or heating equipment, these 
being recognized mainly as the undue 
heating of parts adjacent to combustible 
materials, and short circuits due to in- 
adequate insulation; the hazards of es- 
caping gas or of overheating of parts 
by gas burners commonly used in certain 
absorption types of equipment; the ex- 
plosion and toxic hazards of the refriger- 
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ant itself, and the explosion hazards of 
pressure containers. 

“The work to date has consisted solely 
of consideration of the smaller types, 
that is, the domestic or househcld ma- 
chine and the ice-cream cabinets. The 
present working standard has been built 
up gradually as a result of our experi- 
ence in the testing and investigation of 
the various domestic types of machines 
which have been before us from time to 
time. Ultimately this set of standard 
requirements will represent the results 
of discussions with the various manuiac- 
turers in this industry and will be gen- 
erally available for distributicn. 

“The procedure followed in the inves- 
tigation of these machines may be in- 
ferred from the outline of hozards pre- 
viously mentioned. Fer this purpose 
very adequate test equipment is avail- 
able. The electrical parts of the refrig- 
erator, for example, require investigation 
to determine the ability of the motor to 
carry its load without overheating and 
thereby endangering adjacent combusti- 
ble materials. The current to be carried 
by the wiring and by the automatic con- 
trol devices must be measured so that 
the size of wiring and proper functicn- 
ing of the control mechanism may be de- 
termined. It is usual for us to subject 
a control switch to 100,000 repeated op- 
erations of making and breaking a cir- 
cuit while carrying a current which rep- 
resents the normal load of the equip- 
ment. If there is any likelihocd of the 
control having to open the circuit with 
the motor stalled, there is an additional 
test of 50 operations, making and break- 
ing the stalled rotor current as deter- 
mined by a previous stalled rotor test. 

“The subject of protection of the wir- 
ing of refrigeration machines is one 
which has caused some real discussion 
and I believe that practically all the 
manufacturers agree fundamentally that 
we are justified in asking that wiring be 
installed in rigid or flexible steel conduit 
or that armored cable, leaded armored 












cable, or other adequately protected wir- 
ing be employed.- In places where wir- 
ing is subjected to moisture, leaded ar- 
mored cable is obviously indicated. For 
certain specific uses such as the short 
length of wiring connecting the thermo- 
static control switch to the outlet in the 
Pros apg compartment near the brine _ 
tank, Type S or ee P cord is recog- 
nized as acceptable. Taking the machine 
as a whole, if it is mounted on casters 
and readily moved about it is regarded as 
portable, from the electrical point of 
view, and the use of Type P or Type S 
cord with proper strain reliefs at the 
terminals is acceptable for connection to 
the power supply. 

“Of course, all machines are tested 
under normal and abnormal conditions 
of operation so as to determine, by suit- 
able thermometers and gauges, the tem- 
peratures and pressures liable to be de- 
veloped under all of these conditions. 
Recording thermometers and recording 
pressure gauges are available for such 
work. 

“Gas burner equipment comes in for 
its part of the investigation, particularly 
with relation to the temperatures at- 
tained, the provisions for connection to 
gas: supply, the necessity or otherwise 
of a flue for outside connection, the re- 
liability of automatic controls and other 
related questions called for by the spe- 
cific construction employed in any case. 

“All parts which are under pressure at 
various parts of the cycle of operation 
must, of course, be tested to determine 
the factor of safety provided by the con- 
struction. A pressure pump and cali- 
brated test gauges are available for this 
work.” 





On his recent flight from Washington 
to Mexico City, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh was protected by aviation insur- 
ance. His plane was covered by the In- 
dependence Companies of Philadelphia 
against all the risks of fire, accident, 
public ability and property damage. 
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ORTHERN LIGHTS 
Or PROTECTION 


Goodwill 


May the Pathway of all 
Our Friends be Lighted 
in the New Year by 


and. Prosperity 


orthern Assurance Co, 11d. of London. 
80 John St. New York 


JERSEY INSURANCE LECTURES 





A. C. Husten, C. J. Peacock And H. I. 
Wilieit To Speak; Last Session 
1927 December 29 
The last lecture of the year 1927 in 
the intermediate fire class which is -being 
conducted by the New Jersey Society of 
“Yasuiance, will be given on Decembe,- 
29. The topic will be “Fire Protection, 
Vrivate and Public;’ and will be- dis- 
cussed in lengih by A. C. Huston, en- 
gineer of the National Board of Fi.e 

Underwviters. 

The first lecture in 1928 in the jun‘er 
fire course will be given on January 3, 
at which time “Building Construction” 
will be the topic. The lecturer on thet 
day will be C. J. Peacock. manager of 
the New York office of the Underwriters’ 
Laboretorics of Chicago. 

At the intermediate fire class which 
meets om January 5, A. C. Huston will 
repeat ihe lecture he gave at the same 
class which was held on December 29. 
On January 6, Henry I. Willett, assistant 
secretary of the Firemen’s of Newark. 
will lecture on “Automatic Sprinkler 
Equipment and Supervisory Service.” 


$63 INCOME DURING 1926 

Connecticut’s smallest insurance com- 
pany, the Harwinton Mutual Fire has 
been examined by the Connecticut Insur- 
ance Department. The company has as- 
sets of $48.80, a notable comparison with 
the largest insurance company in Con- 
necticut which has assets of some $432,- 
000,000.. The Harwinton Mutual’s income 
for 1926 amounted to $63, being policy 
fees of $3 for the 21 policies issued. The 
company operates in the town of Her- 
winton and its immediate vicinity. There 
were no losses in 1926. 


FORTINGTON DUE 
H. A. Fortington of the Royal and 
president of the 150 William Street Cor- 
poration, returns this week from Liver- 
pool. 
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Used Car Problem Is 
Intensified By Fords 


VALUES FACE CERTAI N SLUMP 


America Fore Companies Advocate Use 
Of Actual Value Policies Instead Of 
The Stated Amount Covers 


With the introduction of the new Ford 
models in the automobile industry and 
the apparent marked success of this car, 
insurance agents are closely watching the 
used car markets and are becoming more 
careful of amounts of insurance writ- 


ten upon certain classes of automobiles. 

There is sure to be intensified competi- 
tion as a result of the low level estab- 
lished by the Ford prices. As to the 
effect quantity production of low priced 
cars will have — automobile insur- 
ance, W. H. Griffith, head of the 
America Fore companies’ automobile de- 
partment, has this to say in the Decem- 
ber issue of “Auto-graph,” the publica- 
tion of the automobile and inland marine 
departments: 

“Every used car selling today for less 
than one thousand dollars (and_ this 
probably includes 95% of the available 
supply) must face the competition of 
the new model Fords. The prospective 
buyer no longer has to figure on a fairly 
large expenditure for equipment if he 
buys a new model Ford, for they are 
equipped with practically everything ex- 
cept bumpers. Neither will the buyer 
face a sacrifice in appearance if the gen- 
eral public likes the new model Fords 
as well as first reports indicate. Conse- 
quently, the used car which today sells 
for anywhere near the price of a new 
Ford model, must take a price reduction 
sufficient to lure the purchaser away 
from the attractions of the new .Fords. 

Used Cars Will Lose Values 

“With such a drop in the resale value 
of all used cars selling for.$700 or less, 
it seems inevitable that used cars all 
along the line must suffer a similar re- 
duction. Perhaps the cars now selling for 
$1,500 or more will not feel any direct 
effects of the competition, but it is bound 
to be indirectly reflected in a lowering of 
values for all used cars. 

“The situation means that agents and 
company underwriters must now be more 
careful than ever before in fixing the 
amount of insurance to be granted on 
used cars, especially ‘the lower priced 
groups. We believe that the conditions 
can best be taken care of by using actual 
value policies, for they present decided 
advantages over the stated amount poli- 
cies. Under actual value policies the dan- 
ger of losing a line to a competitor who 
offers “more insurance” is entirely elimi- 
nated, and the moral hazard of exces- 
sive insurance to value is never created. 
Actual value premiums are usually some- 
what less than the cost of the amount of 
insurance desired by the car owner, and 
the agent has only te look in the man- 
ual for the complete premiums for each 
coverage. 

“It seems quite likely that these fea- 
tures of the used car situation will be 
considered by the automobile insurance 
rating bodies and we will not be sur- 
prised if the premiums for actual value 
policies are reduced to take care of these 
conditions which we have outlined. 

“At any rate, we are depending upon 
our agents to watch the used car values 
closely, and if you can not sell your as- 
sured an actual value policy, see that the 
amount of insurance granted is suffi- 
ciently conservative to avoid moral haz- 
ard temptations.” 





N. F. P. A. ELECTRICAL MEETING 

The 1928 annual meeting of the elec- 
trical committee of the National Fire 
Protection Association will be held in the 
auditorium of the Consolidated Gas Co. 
in New York on Tuesday February 14, 
and will be adjourned on Friday of that 
week. A. R. Small, of the Underwrit- 
ers’ .Laboratories, is chairman of the 
committ¢e. 


STOLEN PLANE RECOVERED 


National Auto Theft Bureau Finds Plane 
In Kansas That Was Taken From 
The Denver Airport 
To report the theft of an automobile 
creates little excitement at police head- 
quarters or among insurance men, but 
when an aeroplane is stolen right off a 
regular air field something unusual has 
occurred The National Automobile 
Theft Information Bureau, Inc., the or- 
ganization established by a group of 
automobile underwriting companies, 
early this month received a notice from 
Denver that a Curtis plane, insured by 
the Independence Fire of Philadelphia, 
had .been stolen from the Denver air- 

port. 

Information on the loss was sent 
throughout the country in the same way 
as information about automobile thefts 
is distributed and a few days later the 
missing plane was discovered in a Kan- 
sas town being held by a local mechanic 
for repair bills. It certainly won’t be long 
now before the air routes are being po- 
liced by traffic pilots on the lookout for 
missing ships. 


of thought. 1928 is coming. 


year comes— 








Just at this season of the year, time is a matter 
Its shadow already is 
pushing 1927 from the stage. 


Poor Richard might say—The new year gives us 
chances new to make the most of all we have to do. 
One of the things you as an insurance representa- 
tive have to do in 1928 is to just carry on the 
work of 1927. Your prospects of last year may now 


of insurance covers. 


EASTERN TORNADO ASS’N 

The Eastern Tornado Insurance Asso- 
ciation this week elected the following 
officers: president, G. A. Russell, Hart- 
ford Fire; vice-president, L. J Borland, 
Great American; secretary, G. F. Hay- 
den, Continental. Executive committee: 
F. D Layton, National Fire; John Kre- 
mer, Insurance Company of North 
America; E. W. Nourse, London Assur- 
ance; H. S. Poole, Home, and G. Hope 
Miller, Commercial Union. 





DEATH OF ROBERT P. BISHOP 

Robert P. Bishop, vice-president of the 
well-known Philadelphia insurance brok- 
erage house of Wagner-Taylor Co., died 
suddenly at the home of a friend in 
Bala, Pa., last Saturday night. He had 
been ill with heart trouble for some 
time. He was a member of many clubs 
and the firm with which he was con- 
nected wrote many of the important ac- 
counts in Philadelphia. 





The National Standard Fire Insurance 
Co., Houston’s new insurance organiza- 
tion, will probably increase its. capital 
stock to $500,000. 


's- Poor Richard 


a id , “Lost time is never found again.” 


be your clients. 
after this year. 
And when the new 


Then, 


The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Ghe FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


Philadel} ubia 


a sa 1829 


But. there are new prospects to get 


Time, as man figures it, has simply moved.a year 
in his reckoning. Time will continue to move. 
time must be taken as it passes. 
let The Franklin Fire in wishing you a 
Prosperous New Year, merely say: 

May time in its passage around the year be not 
lost to you, but bring opportunities for you to grasp. 


HONOR AUTO DEP’T. HEAD 


Luuisville Insurance Men Pleased With 
Return Of John Loran To 
Automobile Theft Squad 
In recognition of his excellent services 
in the past and to encourage him in cop. 


tinuing his excellent work the Louisvilk 
adjustors and insurance men_ recently 
arranged a dinner at the Kentucky 
Hotel, with Capt. John Loran, of the 
automobile department of the Louisvilk 
police force present as a guest. There 
were eighteen present at the dinner. At. 
torney Frank Drake, a former field man 
presided. There were discussion of the 
work, methods, etc. 

Captain Loran, formerly a lieutenant in 
the Louisville service, has just returned 
to the bureau, after being out a fey 
months during some political upheavals 
The insurance interests welcomed him 
back on the job. He was presented with 
an envelope, containing cash and checks 
from the various concerns, and totaling 
about $125 

During the period that John Loran has 
been in charge of the auto department 
the automobile loss has been greatly re- 
duced, and the percentage of cars stolen 
and recoveries, is very favorable. 
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ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 j 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ORGANIZED 1886 . 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Jefferson Fire Co. 
Latest In New Jersey 


TO HAVE MILLION CAPITAL 





H. C. Thompson, Former Comptroller, 
The Prudential, May Head Organiza- 
tion; Main Office In Newark 





Papers of incorporation for the Jef- 


ferson Fire, the latest insurance com- 


pauy to be organized in New Jersey, 
been filed in the County Clerk’s 
Newark. 


have 
oifice in 

The new organization will have a capi- 
tal or: $1,U0u,000 divided into 200,000 
shares at pv per share. The company will 
be controiled by the recently tormed 
Lincoin Interstate Holding Co., of which 
iscrvy C. Lhompson, former comptroller, 
the irudential, is president. 

the holding company will subscribe 

- 51% of the and rights will be 

ven to stockholders of the holding com- 
» subscribe ior the balance at par. 

Mr. ‘Phompson has resigned as comp- 
troller of The Piudeniial, the resignation 
» become effective | ’ecember 31, but he 
will continue in an advisory capacity 
with The Prudential. 

‘Lhe incorpo.aio.s cf the new insur- 
siven as Edward W. 
Bacchlin, Joseph C. 
Draexw, tlarry sepper, Charles C. Pil- 

1 Louis L. Davidson, Harry _C 

son, Harsy Braverman and Ed- 
vn ly. Livingston. The company ex- 
pect stat musiness shortly atter the 

ile new year and will have their 
hos fice located in the Industrial 
Luilding, at 1060 Broad strect, Newark. 
lr. Livingsion is president of the new 
Seaboard Surety. 


stock, 


ANIC mpauy a. 
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GENERAL BROKERS ELECT 
B. M. Edgerton Of Weed & Kennedy, 
President; Annual Dinner At The 
Hotel Astor On April 15, 1928 
Brokers’ 


The General Association of 


the Metropolitan District, Inc., held its 
annual meeting last week and elected the 
following officers: president, B. M. Ed- 
gerton, vice-president of Weed & Ken- 


Keleher; 
Har- 


succeeding Robert M. 
George W. Cornell; 


nedy, 
\ ice-preside nt, 


ry Broadman, George A. Kuhirt and Ber- 
nard E. Frank were re-elected and Ju- 
lius Margolias was elected; secretary, 
Julius Wolf; treasurer, Phoebe R. 
Marks. The new board of directors in- 
cludes the following: William J. Mc- 
Laren, J. S. Hirsh, Charles A. Rogers, S. 


N. Schwartz, 
rice Denzer. 

The Association will hold its 1928 an- 
nual dinner at the Hotel Astor on April 
15. For the next few weeks members 
of gthe association will be working hard 
upon the campaign to secure more 
stringent examinations for brokers’ li- 
censes, the charge being that hundreds 
of brokers are operating who are with- 
out any real knowledge of insurance poli- 
cies and the insuring public suffers as a 
consequence. Prof. S. B. Ackerman of 
New York University spoke at the an- 
nual meeting on the opportunities brok- 
ers have of serving the public. 


Harry Gilmore and Mau- 





INSOLVENCY ADMITTED 


The Guaranty Co. of Maryland, a fi- 
nancing company, capitalized at $5,000- 
000, was recently placed in the hands of 
receivers. Officers of the concern admit- 
ted that it was “hopelessly insolvent.” 





Hearst’s Insurance 


Page in N. Y. American 


(Continued from Page 1) 
who has been on the street several years. 
The New York “Times” is printing in- 
surance news, John Forest being on the 
street every day for that paper. 

For some years the “Journal of Com- 
merce” has been running an insurance 
page, which at the present time is the 
strongest feature of that paper, but re- 


cently its staff has been cut down and 
because of the competition of the other 
papers, weekly as well as daily, that pa- 
per has found the going more and more 
d.fficult when it comes to “bottling up” 
insurance news stories, as was formerly 
its custom, as it has lost out on a num- 
ber of stories. 

The insurance newspapers have about 
a dozen men on William Street and they 
are scoring their share of beats. The 
L-astern Underwriter, for instance, had 
ten or twelve beats on the New York 
daily papers in its last week’s issue and 
the week preceding that had, among 
other stories, a page of information 
about the Bank of Italy, which contained 
such exclusive features as the tie-up of 
that bank with more than twenty life 
insurance companies; and a statement 
specially written for this paper by the 
president of the Bank of Italy, in which 





(13) 








SAN FRANCISCO 


the position of the bank relative to in- 
surance was given out officially for the 
first time. Last week The Eastern Un- 
derwriter printed the first information 
giving the gross figures of the Metro- 
politan Life, the country’s largest finan- 
cial institution, for the year 1927, show- 
ing that the assets will run more than 
two billions and a quarter. 

It will thus be seen that these dre 
strenuous times for insurance newspaper 
men, the competition being the briskest 
it has ever been. 

What Lewis Hopes to Do 

In a talk with The Eastern Under- 
writer, Mr. Lewis said: 

“Some of the biggest minds of the 
business have been puzzled as to how 
they can interest newspapers in printing 
insurance news and information for the 
public. The Hearst papers are now 
showing the way. For the past two years 


Insurance men and women should 
co-operate with the authorities in fire 
prevention and fire protection work to 
the end that all fires—and especially 
home fires—may be fewer in number 
and less deadly in their results, 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Fire Automobile 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


Over 600 outbreaks daily or one every 
3 minutes. Millions of dollars and 
thousands of lives lott—mostly by care- 
lessness. Many of these fires are caused 


by the improper use of fammable liquids. 


Marine 


NEW YORK 


es, 
—= 


the San Francisco ‘Examiner’ has been 
printing an insurance section every Mon- 
day and we are so impressed with the 
enormous amount of reader interest that 
has resulted from the publication of ip- 
surance educational stories that its ex. 
tension to New York was a decision that 
was inevitable. 

“We shall work in harmony with the 
trained publicity men of the insurance 
companies and organizations. Their lit- 
erature is pouring forth like a torrent, 
Some is exceilent and should be printed, 
Other mimeographed matter falls into 
the propaganda category and wil! not 
pass muster with managing and city edi- 
tors. What is needed is a central clear- 
ing house through which vital insurance 
information, only as it affects the millions 
cf policyholders, can be inaugurated. We 
intend to do what we can to bring this 
about.” 
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To Everybody in the Insurance Business 
we broadcast Best Wishes 
for Christmas and the Petww Dear 
from the Home Offices of 


sy 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


of Glens Falls, New York. AN e OM. M. ERCE_ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. ¥. 


E. W: WEST, Pres. H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F. P. STANLEY, Vice-Pres. F.M. SMALLEY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. R. C. CARTER, Treas. 
R. S. BUDDY, F. L. COWLES, G. P. CRAWFORD, H. W. KNIGHT, Secretaries H.W. COWLES, G. S. JAMISON, Asst. Secretaries 
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Outlines Obligations 
Of Agents and Brokers 


INSURANCE INSTITUTE PLANS 





Booklet Informs Lecturers What To 
Emphasize About Agents and State 
Supervision 

A number of interesting facts which 
members of the Insurance Institute of 
America wish brought home to students 
in the various courses are contained in 
a text-book outline for the senior lec- 
ture series of the fire branch. This 
booklet deals with information on agen- 
cies, agency law, organization and man- 
agement, and with legal requirements 
and state supervision. It is prepared by 
the committee on education to serve as 
a guide to lecturers. Here is some of 
the information which the committee 
feels it is essential for agents and fu- 
ture company executives to know: 

Agency Law, Organization, and 
Management 

Define the authority of the agent— 
his limitations, his responsibilities, both 
to his clients and to his companies. 
Emphasize the fact that the acts of an 
agent within the limits of the authority 
vested in him by his companies are bind- 
ing on such companies. 

Describe the service that an agent 
should render his clients and his compa- 
nies other than that involved in the se- 
curing of lines and the writing of poli- 
cies. That is, as to the proper form of 
policy contract to use; improvements to 
safeguard risks, and rate reduction se- 
cured thereby; proper procedure when 
losses occur. 

Emphasize the peculiar responsibilities 
attached to the position of an insurance 
agent other than those imposed on sales- 
men of merchandise. , 

Emphasize the fact that the premiums 
received by an agent are trust funds, 
and should be promptly accounted for 
and paid over to his companies. 

Describe the necessary procedure in 
the apointment and licensing of an 
agent by the company seeking his ap- 
pointment, and also what his commis- 
sion of authority should define. 

Describe the duties and responsibilities 
of the broker. Emphasize the difference 
in the relations of the broker to his 
clients and to the insurance companies 
whose policies he obtains for them and 
those attached to the agents of the com- 
panies, and make plain the different ob- 
ligations of the agent and of the broker. 

Emphasize the ill effect on the public 
of careless or wrongful acts on the part 
of an agent or broker,, and show how 
such acts inevitably add to the loss ra- 
tios of the insurance companies and re- 
sult in increased rates. 

Make plain the fact that it ultimately 
is the public that pays the fire losses, 
and that, therefore, a careless or dis- 
honest agent or broker is a burden on 
his community. 

Emphasize the obligations resting on 
both agents and brokers in the placing 
of policies as to both physical and mor- 
al hazards. 

Make plain what it is that constitutes 
a first-class agent, and what a first-class 
broker; and how all-essenial it is that 
they should be fully posted on the pol- 
icy contract and all that relates thereto; 
that they should be conversant with the 
rules and procedure of the rating bodies 
having jurisdiction in the territory over 
which they operate; and that they should 
have a good general knowledge of the 


REPORT ON MELLISH FIRE 





W. B. White Says Assureds Took Great 
Risks In Concentrating So Many 
Cars In An Open Warehouse 

In a report which he has issued upon 
the disastrous fire in the Jay A. Mel- 
lish Warehouse, Inc., in New York City 
where several hundred new automobiles 
were either completely destroyed or bad- 
ly damaged, William B. White, superin- 
tendent of the bureau of surveys of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
says that this fire again demonstrates 
the danger of concentration of large 
values in a building as old and wide 
open as that warehouse. He took the po- 
sition that the owners of these cars could 
00% expect a bad loss in the event of 

re. 

This fire illustrates the necessity for 
sub-division of large areas by substantial 
fire stops to prevent the rapid spread 
of fire, says Mr. White, and to afford 
reasonably protected areas in which fire- 
men can fight the fire. When such rea- 
sonable exits do not exist, the building 
should be equipped with automatic 
sprinklers to reduce the possibility of the 
rapid spread of fire. 





WILLIAM C. MOULTON DIES 

William C. Moulton, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., a local agent and president of 
the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, died last week from in- 
fluenza. He was fifty-four years of age 
and a member of the agency of Steven- 
son & Co. He had been mayor of Pitts- 
tield and a member of the Massachusetts 
State Senate. He was well-known among 
local agents and a popular member of 
the National Association. 





LOCAL AGENCY ALTERS NAME 

The name of the Godbold-Saunders 
Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., local agency, 
has been changed to the H. V. God- 
bold Co., Inc. Mr. Godbold, president 
of the firm, decided to change the name 
of it after A. Harrison Saunders, vice- 
president, withdrew from it and organ- 
ized an agency of his own. Mr. Godbold 
has acquired all stock owned by Mr. 
Saunders. 








various fire hazards and the means of 
protection against same. 
Legal Requirements; State Supervision 

Statutory requirements are matters of 
State, not Federal law, since the Su- 
preme Court of the United States so 
decided in 1868 in the oft-quoted case 
of Paul v. Virginia, in which case the 
court very definitely stated that Insur- 
ance was not interstate commerce nor 
an instrumentality of commerce and 
hence not controllable by the Federal 
Government. 

The original purpose of state super- 
vision was to protect policy holders by 
guaranteeing the solvency of the insur- 
ance companies. Departures from this 
simple objective arose from political rath- 
er than from a purely economic and 
business point of view. 

Describe the estabishment of state in- 
surance departments—their objects—du- 
ties and responsibilities—insurance com- 
missioners or  superintendents—their 
powers, duties, and responsibilities. The 
dangers resulting from purely political 
appointees—special taxes—taxes original- 
ly intended to cover cost of operating 
state insurance departments—Now many 
times this cost—Point out the injustice 
of this and that it becomes a_ public 
burden by increasing insurance rates— 
Insurance taxes now require about 4 
cents of every dollar of premiums col- 
lected. 





Tax Ruling Made 
On Incurred Losses 


NOT ALLOWED TAX DEDUCTIONS 





Revenue Dep’t. Rules That Unreported 
And Resisted Losses Must Be Com- 
puted As Losses Incurred = 





Fire losses incurred but not reported 
and resisted losses are not allowable as 
deductions under Section 247 of the 1921, 
1924 and 1926 Revenue Acts of the Fed- 
eral Government, but such items must 


be included in the computations of losses 
incurred under Section 246 of the same 
acts, according to a memorandum of the 
general counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The memorandum in part 
follows: 

“The term ‘losses incurred’ means 
losses incurred during the taxable year 
on insurance contracts, computed as fol- 
lows: 

“To losses paid during the taxable 
year, add salvage and reinsurance recov- 
erable outstanding at the end of the 
preceding taxable year, and deduct salv- 
age and reinsurance recoverable out- 
standing at the end of the taxable year. 
To the result so obtained add all un- 
paid losses outstanding at the end of the 
taxable year and deduct unpaid losses 
outstanding at the end of the preceding 
taxable year.” 

Unusual Meaning Adopted In Case 


This definition of the term “losses in- 
curred” on the part of Congress is 
strongly indicative of an intention on its 
part to use the term in a sense different 
from that in which it is ordinarily used. 
Turthermore, a reference to the “Under- 
writing exhibit” page 10) of the annual 
statement of fire insurance companies, 
convention edition, will disclose that 
“losses incurred” for the purposes of 
that statement are determined by the 
following computation: 
wit Losses paid, per item 13, page 3, 


“15. Deduct salvage and reinsurance 
recoverable December 31, 1922, per items 
(a) 28, page 4, .... 

“16. Balance, . 

“17. Add salvage and reinsurance re- 
coverable December 31, 1921, per item 
15, of last year’s exhibit, . 

“18... Total, P 

“19. Deduct unpaid losses December 
31, 1921, per item 21 of last year’s ex- 
hibit, . 

“20. Balanée:. ..... 

“21. Add unpaid losses December 31, 
1922, per item 14, page 5,.. . 

"22 Losses incurred during 1922, 


* 


It will be noted that this computation 
follows exactly the computation provided 
by Congress (sec. 246(b)6, supra) for de- 
termining “losses incurred” under section 
246(b)4. It will also be noted that in 
item 21, supra, entitled “Unpaid losses 
December 31, 1922,” item 14, page 5, of 
the annual statement is incorporated by 
reference. A reference to this item will 
disclose that it carries the total of “net 
unpaid claims” as of the close of the 
year and includes in that total the total 
of the two items “losses incurred but not 
reported” and “resisted losses.” 

Unpaid Losses Listed In Report 


It thus becomes apparent that “losses 
incurred but not reported” and “resisted 
losses” are uniformly included under the 
head of “unpaid losses” in determining 
the total “losses incurred” in a given 
year for the purpose of the annual state- 
ment of fire companies as submitted to 


— 


the insurance commissioners of the yp. 
rious states. 

It is fundamental that in construing , 
statute dealing with a particular trad 
or business it is to be presumed tha 
terms used in such a statute are used iy 
the sense that those terms are under. 
stood in the trade or business with fe. 
spect to which the statute was enacted 
when such terms have a meaning in tha 
trade or business different from the 
commonly accepted meaning. In view of 
this rule of statutory construction anj 
the intention of Congress, apparent from 
a reading of those paragraphs of section 
246 hereinbefore quoted, as well as the 
uniform treatment among fire insurance 
companies of the items in question a; 
shown by the annual statements of such 
companies, this office is of the opinion 
that “losses incurred but not reported’ 
and “resisted losses” should be included 
in the computation of “losses incurred’ 
under Section 246(b)4 of the Revente 
Act of 1921 and the corresponding sec. 
tions of subsequent Revenue Acts. 





HARTFORD BOARD MEETS 


Ralph Sweetland of Boston, secretary 
of the New England Insurance Ex. 
change, spoke at the luncheon meeting 
of the Hartford Board of Fire Under 
writers last week. His subject was “The 
Interdependence Between Underwriters 
and the Local Board.” The Hartford 
board is the second oldest in the country, 
having been founded in 1864 shortly after 
the organization of one at Louisville, Ky. 


CONN. FIRE DOUBLES CAPITAL 


Directors of the Connecticut Fire, 
which is affiliated with the Phoenix of 
Hartford, last Friday declared a 10% 
stock dividend and increased the capita 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. The Phoe- 
nix owns the entire stock issue of the 
Connecticut. 
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4 ° as in many other countries, i. e., it is 
. ——_—_—_————— Compulsion Of Minor far from satisfactory. In fact, notwith- 
ioe! Help To Italian Risks standing the efforts made by the Con- 
ing) MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT atc the results of cargo business 

— generally have in the last twelve months 
a REPORT ON THE CONCORDATO turned out to be rather worse than bet- 
: , ter. The loss ratio see i 
ate — a . E. Girtanner Says Organization Has Been increasing, while it is yor sie pone 
aif C. A. Hulme Resigns as__ British Complain of Of Help But Has Not Brought All that there are some signs of the under- 
I . , writers intention to put a stop to the 
ore Home Ss Marine Head Adjuster Ss Charges : unreasonable competition which has been 
1 the E. Girtanner, of Genoa, well-known to carried on in this after-war period 
ew of — i ine i ; 
1 aif L. F. BURKE IS MADE MANAGER CLAIM THEY ARE EXCESSIVE many American marine insurance under- Has Stopped Downward Trend 
Po oh writers and brokers, told at the Marine 2 do not wae es 
ection [Successor Is An Experienced Under- Say English Offices Should Make A Pro- Union meeting at the Lido a few weeks here, nor do I dick ie Paes 5 Typed 
s the writer; Hulme Returning To The test Against Fees Out Of Proportion h h : : ion th 3 AESESS ERE Opt 
+a ge To Skill Required ago that the operations of the Italian 10n that compulsory agreements are not 
rane acific Coast ° q Concordato, the great experiment at co- = but our experience of three years 
On as operation in Italy, have not been wholly as shown that they certainly do not al- 
such {Charles A. Hulme, for ica 4 years A few years ago several heads of loss successful. Nevertheless, the organization ways work out as well in seistios as <a 
pinion Mj marine secretary of eye sme sce th departments of marine underwriting offi- has been of value, will continue to func- do in theory, or as they are intended to. 
orted’ JM signed and started for California where ce, in New York City protested against tion and seek to bring about improve- The success of tariff agreements is in 
cluded fH he will spend Christmas with his family. what they alleged to be excessive charges ™ents even though the idea of compul- fact very often influenced and impaired 
irred’ ME His former home was in California and f di f : f sion does not bring the immediate effects by the particular local conditions pre- 
venue {Mm for reasons of health and to be nearer Of average adjusters for preparations Of thot were desired and which were be- vailing in the market at the time 
x sec-MM his family he desires to return to that statements of average claims. In some lieved possible through forced effort. ; 









state. Before leaving the Home last 
week he was presented with a fine trav- 

S eling bag. Louis F. Burke, head of the 
inland marine branch, is now general 

retary 

» Ey 

eeting 

Jnder- 

; “The 

writers 
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LOUIS F. BURKE 


manager of marine business. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Hulme’s resignation, Presi- 
dent Charles L. Tyner said: 





o Sts. “Mr. Hulme’s resignation is impelled 
by consideration of health and a desire 
——'@ ‘return to the Pacific Coast, and his 
withdrawal from our ranks has been rec- 


ognized reluctantly but with good will 
and best wishes by our board of di- 
tectors.” 
_Mr. Hulme came from San Francisco 
in October, 1922, to become head of the 
Home’s marine branch, He has spent his 
entire insurance career underwriting ma- 
tine risks and for the six years previ- 
ous to 1922 was marine manager for the 
Tyson General Agency in San Francisco. 
Mr. Burke has been with the Home for 
















several ycars in charge of the inland ma- 
Tine business and previous to that was 
or some time on Beaver Street, the 
heart of the marine insurance district. 
€ is an expert marine underwriter, 





Well-known and popular among local ma- 
tine company men and brokers, and his 
appointment as marine secretary is well 
received by his friends in this part of 
the country, ; 
Mr. Burke has been in the service of 
the Home for nearly his entire insurance 
Career. He joined the Home’s marine 
cPartment in 1888 and in 1906 went with 
dlet - Smith & Hicks, who also han- 
ed the Home’s marine underwriting on 
bag street. Mr. Burke returned to 
e home office in 1923 when Smith & 
itks was dissolved. 






























i r season men are more senti- 
a al than at other times, therefore 
sie making a sales presentation, re- 
sell er that fact and bring into your 

ing talks a strong sentimental appeal. 






































of the company loss departments were 
huge piles of loss documents, each of 
which was prepared in great detail with 
many pages of description, and all about, 
possibly ,a claim of minor ‘importance. 
The loss managers were impatient be- 
cause it took so long to prepare gen- 
eral average statements, they were too 
lengthy and very expensive. 

Now the same complaint is. coming 
from English sources. The Liverpool 
“Journal of Commerce” a few days ago 
printed this critical comment of Ameri- 
can adjusting methods: 

“One of the great drawbacks to the 
American marine insurance business 
which is placed in this country is the 
heavy proportion of expenses included in 
the claims. Although the average Amer- 
ican lawyer and survevor place very high 
values on their services, the chief of- 
fender is the American average adjuster, 
particularly in regard to small cases 
which do not require an adjustment call- 
ing for any special knowledge of aver- 
age adjusting. It is nothing for an Amer- 
ican adjuster to draw up a statement in 
a simple collision liability case in which, 
in addition to an agreed amount for col- 
lision damage, there are perhaps one. two 
or three other disbursements, such as 
cost of noting protest, surveyors’ fees, 
and lawyers’ fee for advising as to the 
liability for the collision. 

“There are numerous cases of this type 
at present before underwriters, and it is 
surprising how imposing the statements 
are made to appear. There is always a 
log from which copious extracts can be 
made, and a certain amount of corre- 
spondence that can be copied out in full. 
Then whole pages can be devoted to 
such headings as narrative, disburse- 
ments, and apportionment, etc., and the 
bills for repairs can be copied out in full 
detail, even although the total may have 
been agreed by underwriter’s surveyor 
or attorney. Thus 20 to 40 pages of state- 
ment are required for a claim that could 
be shown on a sheet of foolscap, and fees 
are charged which appear to bear a re- 
lationship to the size of the statement 
and not to the amount of adjusting skill 


es 








APPLETON 





1 South William Street, New York 


“The Italian Concordato has passed no 
new resolutions since last year, with the 
exception of the following Union agree- 
ments which have been adopted by the 
Concordato on behalf of its members: 
River Plate agreement, dangerous drugs 
clause and loss in weight and/or short- 
age agreement,” said Mr. Girtanner. 
“This was duly communicated to the 
Union members at the time. 

“The general situation of marine un- 
derwriting in Italy is today the same 








required to put the figures before under- 
writers. 

“Tt is also considered necessary to have 
all this redundant matter lithographed— 
at underwriters’ expense—and since- the 
adjuster is also in most cases the broker 
as well, care is taken to have as many 
copies as underwriters on the risk. If 
by any chance underwriters do mildly 
question the adjuster’s fee in such a case, 
the explanation is invariably the same. 
It is that the fee is not charged for the 
adjustment alone, but also for the work 
the adjusters have done, which cannot 
be shown in the statement, such as ad- 
vising and assisting the assured, and per- 
haps even advising the attorney how the 
case should be handled. In isolated cases 
there may be some justification for an 
explanation of this kind, but it cannot 
be true of the scores of cases of the 
kind which arrive in this country every 
week. E 

“Curiously enough, underwriters who 
will unhesitatingly question a large fee 
in a case of considerable magnitude, and 
perhaps difficulty, will not take any ac- 
tion in these small cases because they 
are small, although there are enough of 
them to make the aggregate overcharge 
amount to considerably more than the 
possible overcharges in the really big 
cases. This is certainly a matter which 
might be remedied if underwriters would 
only study the facts and act in unison, 
and if the totally unnecessary and com- 
paratively expensive adjusts could be 
eliminated the result would be well worth 
the trouble.” 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


“Notwithstanding this, we cannot deny 
the Concordato the merit of having mo- 
mentarily stayed the downward current 
which characterized underwriting in the 
early after-war period, but it has unfor- 
tunately not succeeded in entirely elimi- 
nating the break-neck competition which 
is another characteristic of the present 
day. In my own opinion all agreements 
and all compulsory resolutions will never 
give really satisfactory results unless 
they are integrated by the firm individ- 
ual resolution of each underwriter to ima- 
prove his own particular account of his 
ewn free will, independently of what he 
may be constrained to do by the differ- 
ent agreements he has subscribed to. 
Underwriters must get rid of the un- 
healthy desire to increase their accounts 
by writing business at any price and find 
the courage to refuse bad or insufficient- 
ly remunerated business, the same as 
they used to do in pre-war times, even if 
this should lead to a momentary reduc- 
tion of their accounts. 

“Italian underwriters and the Union 
members who work in Italy seem on the 
way to realize these necessities, and ne- 
gotiations are in fact being carried on 
at present, in which the situation of the 
Italian market is being fully discussed. 
It must, however, be appreciated that 
cargo business is much more complicated 
than hull business and cannot be suc- 
cessfully dealt with along the same lines. 
The different meetings which have been 
held so far have not led to any definite 
results yet, but it is hoped, that adequate 
arrangements to meet the situation may 
be made by the end of the year. In the 
meanwhile I cannot, of course, furnish 
any particulars of the program which is 
under discussion at present. What I can 
say is, that Italian underwriters are ani- 
mated by the best intentions and that 
they will not rest until they have found 
a way to meet and overcome the difficul- 
ties with which they are confronted at 
this moment. 

“As far as the International Union is 
concerned, the committee for Concordia 
affairs proposes that the agreement with 
the Concordato be maintained and that 
the Union continue to support the en- 
deavors of the Italian underwriters, sub- 
ject to the condition, that if any altera- 
tions are made in the program of the 
Concordato, or if by any-chance an en- 
tirely new program be elaborated and 
enforced by the Italian underwriters, no 
binding engagements be taken by the 
Union without a specific resolution of the 
general meeting.” 

The members of the joint committee 
were elected as follows: E. Girtanner, 
Genoa (chairman); W. Broschadt, Basle; 
Ph. Farnsteiner, Cologne; E. Kohler, 
Zurich: Dr. P. Minzi, Rome; Dr. B. de 
Mori, Rome; L. Neumuller, Berlin; O. 
Regen, Vienna; M. Schwefelberg, Tri- 
este; L. Sulzer, Trieste. 





DEATH OF F. H. WAGNER 
F. H. Wagner, president of the Minne- 
apolis Board of Fire Underwriters, died 
suddenly last week in that city. He was 
about seventy-seven years of ave and 
was president of the F. W. Wagner 
Agency, Inc. 
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“Ambulance Chasers” 
Rapped in New Book 


FEATURES THE CLAIM AGENT 





Author Is S. R. Brittingham, Who Also 
Criticizes Safety First Posters 
As Too Commonplace 





With the subject of fraudulent claims 
and “ambulance chasers” occupying quite 
a bit of attention in the casualty world 
at the present time, a book has appeared 
on the market called “The Claim Agent 
and His Work,” by Smith R. Britting- 
ham, assistant general solicitor, Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Co., which contains 
se ‘eral chapters devoted to these prob- 
lems in addition to other information of 
interest to casualty claim executives. 
The book is published by the Ronald 
Press Co. of New York. 

Mr. Brittingham, who has had twenty 
years’ experience as the head of a rail- 
way claim department, draws liberally 
upon the wealth of material contained in 
the Bible. In his first chapter he recom- 
mends that the claim agent refer to the 
Holy Book frequently, saying that “It is 
a vast storehouse of information that 
may be turned to account in business and 
social life. Would the claim agent learn 
of the various types of greed? He will 
find them first in the Bible. Would he 
study the psychology of the false wit- 
ness? The Bible describes him minutely. 
Would he know of the malingerer’s tac- 
tics? They are recounted fully in the 
Book.” 

Defends Workmen’s Compensation 

The up-to-dateness of Mr. Britting- 
ham’s book is indicated by the fact that 
he has included several pages about the 
new longshoremen’s compensation act. 
He explains why this act is vital to rail- 
road claim agents. 

He also devotes some thirty pages to 
workmen’s compensation laws, giving a 
brief history of the evolution of the law 
from the time the German societies first 
enacted one in 1884. He says: These 
laws have not been received with uni- 
versal favor. They have been and still 
are resented in some quarters. This has 
been due in large measure to the in- 
ability of their opponents to adapt them- 
selves to the inevitable new order of 
present-day industrial life. 

“There is some feeling on the part of 
industry that business is an exclusive 
affair for the sake of the owners of busi- 
ness. So this resentment toward com- 
pensation schemes is nothing more than 
a manifestation of the failure on the part 
of some men to see society as a unit. 
Until we can rise to the point of view- 
ing national, industrial and social life as 
a unit, we can never gain the true con- 
ception back of remedial laws for the 
betterment of the worker’s condition.” 

He tells how workmen’s compensation 
has corrected injustices of the employers’ 
liability acts; how it obviates the de- 
lays formerly experienced in the award 
and payment of compensation under the 
common law and liability acts and how it 
reduces the sharp practices of the dam- 
age suit lawyer. 

Assails the Ambulance Chaser 


Mr. Brittingham bitterly assails the 
ambulance chaser, saying that his busi- 


ness-getting efforts have created meth- 
ods which are well known to the legal 
profession at large but little dreamed of 
by the public. He describes the “run- 
ners” as human ferrets who pursue in- 
jured persons and be-devil them until the 
desired contract is signed, whereby the 
lawyer secures full control of the client’s 
case and for that matter his very exist- 
ence until the matter is settled either by 
way of compromise or judgment. 

Those interested in the promotion of 
safety work will be attracted to Mr. 
Brittingham’s observations on this move- 
ment. He feels that it has lagged as in- 
dustry has advanced. He says: “A few 
years ago there was an awakening and 
the safety-first movement stands out as 
an established and definite element in in- 
dustrial life. Unquestionably this new 
effort has accomplished much. and vet 
there is hardly a doubt that the results 
attained are not commensurate with the 
energy and money expended. 


Doesn't Favor “Safety First” Signs 


“Tn the railroad business the movement 
has to some extent taken the form of 
house-cleaning and improving conditions 
and appliances, but the larger. part of 
the campaign has been directed to what 
is termed education. We have been fa- 
vored with a wealth of signs, poster. re- 
minders, slogans, entreaties and exhor- 
tations: but the human race is hard to 
educate in that fashion. In fact, the 
race seems determined not to learn. 


“The scarecrow in the farmer’s field is 
proverbially the roosting place for the 
devouring crow; and so with safety 
signs. They soon wear out on the peo- 
ple they are designed to warn and be- 
come hidden and obscured by their com- 
monplaceness.” 

Mr. Brittingham’s remedy for the situ- 
ation would be the adoption by the state 
or nation of a code of safety rules for 
the conduct of the transportation busi- 
ness, 


His Chapter on Psychology 


His chapter on psychology and claim 
agency is one of the most interesting, 
telling as it does that the claim agent 
is primarily a salesman of the highest 
type. He says his work should be fric- 
tionless; that he must adjust himself to 
the peculiar bent of the claimant in hand. 
He mentions, however, that there are 
some cases where the claim agent need 
not and should not use “kid gloves” in 
dealing with the claimant. 

“Tf the bulldozing claimant wants to 
debate,” he says, “it is frequently well to 
grant his des're: in fact it may be the 
only way out.” He also shows how flat- 
tery has succeeded in reaching vulner- 
able spots in one’s makeup. 

He divides deceivers into two classes: 
those who unconsciously fall into error 
or have some peculiar desire to be con- 
spicuous and those who practice wilful 
deception. In the case of the latter his 
suggestion is to have him tell his story 
with as little interruption as possible 
and then to launch forth into a series 
of questions requesting details. For he 
says: “In details the liar ‘is lost.” 





PAID $250,000 IN DIVIDENDS 
The Commercial Casualty has paid out 
$250,000 in dividends to its stockholders 


during the first six months of this year. 
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Titled Englishmen On Board of 
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Directors of New British Surety 





Starting Last Summer, This Company Has Attracted 
Attention in Great Britain By Its Wide Range 
Of Policies; Writes A Unique Combined 
Fire, Burglary And Accident To 
Servants Policy 


With ‘fourteen comprehensive policy 
forms, a capable management and a 
strong directorate composed of titled 
Englishmen, the British Surety Insurance 
Co., Ltd., has done exceedingly well in 
its first three months in business. It 
was successful in offering a stock issue 
of 250,000 shares to the public at $5 per 
share last May. Its managing director, 
Lincoln A. Smith, who was connected 
with the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton for a decade, reports to The 


Eastern Underwriter that the company is 
receiving considerable support from 
Lloyd’s brokers and insurance agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


Heading its board of directors is 
the Right Honorable Lord Askwith 
..C.B., K.C., supported by the Right 


Honorable Lord Erskine of Restormel; 
Sir Henry S. Jerningham, Bt., Sir 
Thomas G. Jones, K.B.E.: Ernest Law, 
C.B., C.V.0.: Douglas B. W. Markham, 
Sir Gerald F. S. Shuckburgh, Bt, and 
Captain Frank E. Stanley. 


Writes All Forms Except Life 


In spite of its name—the British Sure- 
tv--the company does not confine itself 
enly to a surety business. All lines of 
insurance except life are written, some 
of which are little used by insurance 
companies in this country. One policy, 
for example, covers accidental damage to 
motor cycles or scooters while another 
protects against “horse driving” acci- 
dents. 

The complete list of policies issued are: 
accident and. sickness; aviation—third 
party: burglary; combined fire, burglary 
and domestic servants; comprehensive 
tenants and owners; consequential Iess 
from fire; employers’ liability; fidelity 


guarantee; fire; horse driving; motor 
cars, vehicles, cycles and the scooters; 
plate glass; property owners’ indemnity 
and public liability. 

Its Free Insurance Renewal Offer 

In its fire department the British 
Surety issues “combined” insurance, cov- 
ering fire, burglary and accidents to do- 
mestic servants. It advertises one policy, 
one payment and one renewal date. It 
also features the fact that policies re 
newed for six years without any claim 
being made on the company, will carry 
the seventh year’s insurance free 0! 
charge. There is also a “comprehensive 
tenants’ and owners’ policy, designed to 
protect tenants and owners as complete 
ly as possible against all the risks which 
attach to the home. ; 

Among the risks covered by the orti- 
tuary classes of fire insurance are: pt 
vate dwelling houses, household and per- 
sonal property, private stabling and 
coach houses and retail shops. These i- 
surances cover not only loss or damage 
by fire, but also damage by lightning 
whether accompanied by fire or not, 0 
by the explosion of gas or of domestit 
boilers. 

In accepting insurance the agent his 
what is called a “proposal” form filled 
out by the assured, listing as many ® 
seven questions which he must answé! 
regarding his property. The agent, also 
has to answer certain questions, voucl 
ing for the assured’s character and plat 
ing his unqualified approval on ‘he risk 

No Fear of “Not Taken” Policies 

There is evidently little dange: of “ne! 
taken” policies since the compay’s la 
bility does not commence until «ch pr 
posal for insurance has been pas-ed up 
and the premium paid. 

It would seem out of the or :nary ™ 


(Continued on page 42) 
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K. H. Wood Tells How 
To Sell Blanket Bonds 

HIS TALK TO SURETY STUDENTS 

U. S. F. & G. Man Says All Available 


Data Should Be Studied to Judge 
Type of Policy Needed 








“The theory of blending various bond 
forms into one unit is the real secret of 
success{ul blanket bond solicitation,” 
said Kenneth H. Wood, assistant man- 
ager of the United States F. & G. in 
New York City, speaking recently before 
the junior class in suretyship of the In- 
surance Society. “It is an intricate 
technical subject, demanding an intimate 
familiarity with all the pros and cons 
of the different bond forms, their dis- 


tinctive feature of protection and their 
respective conditions and limitation,” he 
added. 

Going further into: detail Mr. Wood 
said : . 

“Rach class of assured, incorporated 
bank, stockbroker, private banker, have 
certain peculiar hazards common to their 
business, which in turn are modified or 
extended by the individual assured. Such 
features must be studied and bond forms 
best fitted to the particular requirements 
of the individual assured must then be 
selected. i 


Compared to Good Physician 

“Possibly the best illustration of what 
I have in mind may be expressed by the 
similarity of a good blanket bond broker 
to a good physician. The assured, who 
represents the patient (and many bonds 
that I have scrutinized show that the as- 
sured has been very patient), tells his 
doctor of certain symptoms. If the doc- 
tor knows his business “and is a good 
diagnostician, he will classify the illness 
and prescribe the correct remedy. 

“The difference between such a com- 
parison with us, is that in the case of 
the doctor the patient either shows signs 
of improvement or complains and gives 
the doctor another chance, or dies and 
gives the doctor an alibi, whereas with 
us, the assured continues the even tenor 
of his way until the loss occurs and he 
gets a check or he finds he is not pro- 
tected with no opportunity to correct 
that which has happened if the diagnosis 
was wrong.” 

Tips on Sélicitation 

Further along in his talk Mr. Wood 
had some suggestions to make on the 
solicitati m of blanket bonds. He said: 
In the solicitation of blanket bond busi- 


ness, the broker must have certain fun- 
dament:) knowledge or he must make a 
Practice of consulting some one of the 
surety companies who have an intimate 
knowled ¢ of the bond and the interest to 
make mstructive suggestions. He 
should «certain enough data about a 
tisk to -nable him or his company to 
Preserih: the proper bond forms and to 

; Compute the premium therefor. To this 
end, sone of the items previously men- 
honed «me again into play. 

He uld learn the number of em- 
ployes, he number of branch offices, the 
classific tion of the assured, and the type 
of business done, whether it be stock 
trading r the sale of investment bonds. 
- Shonid learn the street exposure of 

e house, by which I mean the amount 
of Securities or cash or certified checks 
ordinarily carried by the assured’s em- 
i ‘o the bank or to customers or 
a houses. The location of the 
po is a matter of considerable impor- 
; fe tor one can well appreciate that 

ank located in an outlying and 


varsely settled portion of the city car- 
” an entirely different hazard on hold- 
a Bebery and burglary than one lo- 
a in the heart of the financial dis- 
« 
an Stock brokerage house with numer- 
Uae branches located throughout the 
a tates, requires an entirely dif- 

nt treatment than an investment 


broker selling bonds within the metro- 
politan area. A private banker located 
in a densely populated foreign section 
of the city will be regarded by the un- 
derwriters under a different light than 
the same house in another neighborhood. 


Past Records Important 


“The past record of the assured is al- 
ways a matter of great importance, not 
only in the total amount of losses paid 
by the bond of previous underwriters, 
but in the type and character of these 
losses. A continued string of small 
losses may indicate a poor system, care- 
less bookkeeping or lax supervision, and 
almost inevitably precedes a larger loss. 
A series of large losses over a number 
of years may be bad luck, or it may in- 
dicate that there is a weak spot in the 
organization. Possibly the assured sends 
cut large amounts of securities with un- 
expected messengers or without ade- 
quate guard protection, notwithstanding 
the fact that their office system is per- 
fect. The bank that has innumerable 
forgery losses may have careless tellers, 
although the institution be financially 
sound. : 


“All this information should be pre- 
sented by the broker to the underwriter 
if he is not already in possession of the 
facts, first, asa matter of fair play, sec- 
ondly, in order that the underwriter will 
not subsequently cancel the bond upon 
securing the information himself, and 
thirdly, so that the underwriter can pre- 
scribe the proper bond forms for the 
assured in question.” 

The idea and complexities of excess 
cover bonds came in for some comment 
also. Mr. Wood showed how many dif- 
ferent forms of riders might be intro- 
duced to furnish more complete and 
more individual protection than was 
originally possible under the blanket 
bond system. He pointed out that by 
means of these excess policies and riders 
a bond may be increased without diffi- 
culty or may be stretched to cover some 
new phase of risk. 


DEATH OF W. PATTEN MOURNED 





Secretary-Treasurer Of The Excess In- 
surance Co. Was A Holder Of The 
British Military Cross 
Expressions of sympathy have been ex- 
tended to the Excess Insurance Co., of 
which James Gibbs is the president, in 
the ‘recent death of William S. Patten, 
secretary-treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Patten had been identified with the or- 
ganization since its inception in the 
summer of 1926 and was one of its most 
active executives. His death came after 

an illness of about six weeks. 

During the world war Mr.:Patten was 
a member of the American Relief Clear- 
ing House in the United States Embassy 
in London and it was in recognition of 
his work there that he received the Brit- 
ish Military Cross. 

A graduate of Harvard. class of 1895, 
he joined Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins 
Corp., a Boston contracting firm, after 
leaving college and was its secretary and 
treasurer up until 1921. He was also 
connected with the Boston agency of 
Robert A. Boit & Co.. as well as trustee 
of the Thayer and Hunnewell estates. 
He is survived by his widow, Anna M. 
(Thayer) Patten, fonr children and a 
sister, Miss Jane B. Patten. 

His successor in the Excess has not 
yet been appointed. 





GETS FEDERAL RATING 


The Glens Falls Indemnity has been 
given a rating of $115,000 by the Fed- 
eral Department as the net amovnt it 
may retain on any single risk. It is there- 
fore acceptable surety on anv bonds 
running in favor of the United States. 

The Liberty Surety Bond Insurance 
Co. of Trenton has also been given a 
Federal rating of $52,260. 





Psychology, when given the glamor of 
science appears rather formidable, but it 
is not really so. It is nothing more or 
less than the study of human nature. 
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When Horse Insurance 
Policy Is Reduced 


RETURN PREMIUM 


IS PAID 
Hartford Livestock Insurance Co. Ex- 
plains Animal Values in Selling or 
Claiming Agencies 








Race horses are frequently offered for 
sale in what are called selling races or 
claiming races, says the Hartford Live- 
stock Insurance Co. A $10,000 claiming 
race is one in which every horse entered 
is offered for sale at $10,000. It is pas- 
sible for any prospective purchaser to 


buy the winner or any other horse in the 
race for this amount. 


o . . 
Suppose some race horse is insured 


in the Hartford for $12,000, and four 


months later is entered in a $10,000 
claiming race,” says the “Hartford 
Agent.” “The insurance on this horse 


is automatically reduced by $2,000, an 
arrangement which is eminently fair to 
all concerned, for the mere fact that 
a horse is entered in a $10,000 race is 
an admission on the part of the owner 
that he does not value the horse over 
this amount. For him to carry $12,000 
insurance is neither fair to himself nor 
the company. 

“The owner of the horse loses nothing, 
for he is entitled to a return premium 
on the amount that the insurance has 
been reduced. 

“Horses used for. breeding purpo-es 
are insured under another type of ccn- 
tract which covers while the animal is 
on the premises of the assured or ‘while 
temporarily elsewhere in the vicinity 
thereof.” The rate on such a contract is 
542% while the rate on stock which is 
raced is 6%. (A reduction of 4% is al- 
lowed for aggregate amounts of insur- 
ance over $25,000 and of 1% for $50,000 
or over for the same policyholder.) 

“The-e will be no restrictions on the-e 
policies regarding winter racing; that is 
to say, the owner of the horse may 
transport him from the Northern to the 
Southern tracks without paying an addi- 
tional premium or in any way affecting 
his policy. Neither will there be any 
restriction in the contract regarding the 
entering of a horse in a selling or claim- 
ing race.” 


WANTED: A DEBATER 





Former Senator Straus of N. Y. Chal- 
lenges Any Casualty M:n to Debate 
on Compulsory Auto Insurance 

What casualty executive will come fo-- 


‘ward and take on the challenge made 


recently by former N. Y. State Senator 
Nathan Straus, Jr., to debate the qv-s- 
tion of compulsory automobile liabilitv 
insurance? Mr. Straus says: “I wotld 
be glad to meet at any time in publi- 
debate a representative of the insurance 
companies, so that if I am wrong on th’s 
question I may be publicly proved wrong 
But if I am right I desire to acquaint 
the public with the facts and have them 
back of a law for this compulscry in- 
surance.” 





DRIVE TO INSURE MINORS 

The National Consumers’ League is 
planning a campaign to secure triple 
compensation for children injured while 
illegally employed. This matter was dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the 
league recently and it was pointed out 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secre- 
tary, that five southern states—Arkansas, 
Florida, Mississippi and the Carolinas— 
have no compensation laws, even for 
adults. 





F. & D. DIVIDENDS 

The. Fidelity & Deposit has declared 
an extra dividend of 2%, or $1 a share, 
and the usual quarterly dividend of 
34%4%, or $1.75 a share, making 16%, or 
$8 a share, for the year. The dividends 
are payable December 31 to stockholders 
of record December 19. 
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In THE course of the average the 
man’s business life he very nat- one 
urally calls upon his doétor, law- = 
yer, and banker for professional a 
and business advice. He learns 0. ee : : \ T 
from experience that these men, : fert 
through their training and e. Banker Insurance whe 
cialized knowledge, are qualified ) rati 
to counsel him along those lines y Man i. vy 
which are outside the immediate t ; wks | 
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not always occupied the impor- Hor 
tant place in business that it now Be 
does, the average business man ag 
does not turn to his insurance ret: 
man in quite the same way that he Co. 
does to his doétor and lawyer. val 
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But there is every reason why he A 
should. The counsel of his insur- sch 
ance man in regard to his insur- Sck 
ance needs is as important as his 
doétor’s medical assistance or his oe 
lawyer’s legal advice. leg: 
The Employers’ Group Representa- un 
tive carefully studies your insurance plo 
needs in relation to your particular tim 
business and suggests adequate pro- an 
tection. se explains the re ome fea- THE ty | 
tures of the recommended policies z 
and, as he is willing to assume the re- EMPLOYERS’ str 
sponsibility for the “insurance-side” LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. cre 
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mind of unnecessary detail and worry THE Na 
by performing a “service that satisfies.” EMPLOYERY’ bec 
at 
Teére's an Employers’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 7 
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, INSURANCE COMPANY he 
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your insurable interests. Your except Life Insurance rhe 
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Seaboard Surety Is 
Launched in a Week 


TO WRITE PREFERRED RISKS 





Entire Stock Issue of New Company 
Sold to Rutter & Co. and Over- 
subscribed by Public in a Day 





Surety executives along William street 
were impressed last week by the speed 
with which the new Seaboard Surety, 
headed by E. D. Livingston, sold its en- 
tire stock issue of 100,000 shares to Rut- 
ter & Co. private bankers in Wall 
street; had this stock oversubscribed by 
the public, and secured its license from 
the New York insurance department to 
transact business in this state. 

Daily newspapers printed stories about 
the new company during the week and 
one of them—the “N. Y. Evening Post” 
—made the Seaboard Surety the subject 
of a copyrighted article under the sig- 
nature of one of its financial writers. 

The company plans to write only pre- 
ferred surety business in a limited area 
where experience has shown surety loss 
ratios to be low. This is the plan of 
operation decided upon by President 
Livingston. 

H. M. Frost Joins Company 

A development in the company’s affairs 
late last week was the appointment of 
Howard M. Frost as vice-president. Mr. 
Frost will assume his new duties on 
January 1, continuing until December 31 
in his present position as assistant sec- 
retary of European General Reinsurance 
Co. Ltd. He has had many years of 
valuable experience as a surety under- 
writer. 

Aiter completing his - preliminary 
schooling he attended New York Law 
School and was graduated a bachelor of 
law. He had started his career as a 
lawyer in the office of a Brooklyn at- 
torney when he became so interested in 
legal cases growing out of surety bond 
underwriting that he entered the em- 
ploy of American Surety. Since that 
time he has been continuously a student 
and an underwriter of all classes of sure- 
ty bonds, 

After several positions with various 
surety companies, each time with in- 
creased responsibilities, he was placed in 
charge of fidelity bond underwriting for 
National Surety. ‘three years later he 
became assistant to Edwin D. Livingston, 
at that time vice-president of Royal In- 
demnity. He was with the Royal for 
eight years. For the last five years he 
has held his present position with the 
European General. He leaves their em- 
ploy with the: regret and hearty good 
wishes of his associates in the manage- 
ment of that company. 

Mr. Livingston, now president of Sea- 
board Surety, and Mr. Frost the new 
vice-president, have the great advantage 
of having already tried out their ability 
to work together harmoniously. With 
two such competent surety underwriters 
in charge of the active affairs of the 
company its progress will be watched 
with much interest. Both Mr. Frost and 
the Seaboard are to be congratulated on 
this appointment. 





TO REMAIN IN MASSACHUSETTS 





Commercial Casualty’s Boston Office 
eorganizes With G. N. Lonergan in 
Charge; French Has Resigned 
Leslie M. French has resigned as man- 
ager of the Commercial Casualty’s New 
ngland service branch in Boston and 
has joined William A. Muller & Co., who 
as just got the general agency for the 
Glens Falls Indemnity. Mr. French will 
€ manager of the casualty department. 

udging from the stories in Boston pa- 
Pers, Mr. French’s resignation from the 
Commercial Casualty must have created 
quite a stir. The staff has been reor- 


8anized and the company will continue 
to write business in Massachusetts in 
Spite of rumors to the contrary. 

George N. Lonergan, assistant mana- 
8er of the office, is in charge. 


PURPOSE OF DONNEGAN’S BOOK 





His Bankers’ Blanket Bond Treatise To 
Be Useful To Lawyers And Also 
Easy For Agents To Read 


While the book on bankers’ blanket 
bonds which E. J. Donnegan, the newly 
elected first vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Casualty, is preparing at the 
present time has been designed to be 
sufficiently comprehensive for the use of 
an insurance lawyer, with full citations 
and discussions of authority, it will 
nevertheless be free from legal vernacu- 
lar and will prove valuable to the agent 
and the underwriter. 

Mr. Donnegan feels that bankers’ 
blanket bonds are at once the most ab- 
struse and the most interesting docu- 
ments that insurance has ever produced. 
He says that only a small percentage 
of the legal problems which the bond 
involves have ever been adjudicated —a 
fact which is a tribute to the insurance 
companies writing it. Nevertheless, he 
believes it is essential, both in selling the 
bond and in procuring its legal inter- 
pretation thereafter, that there exist 
some text written by a person who has 
lived with the bond and is familiar with 
at least most of the thousand and one 
problems which it creates. 

In fact, Mr. Donnegan frankly admits 
that one of the reasons which prompted 
him to prepare the book was a selfish 
one because on an average of three 
times a week he is called upon by letter 
or telephone to answer some academic 
question on bankers’ blanket bonds pre- 
sented by agents or claim men. He feels 
that there is no subject which is so little 
understood. 





MID-WINTER SESSION MAR. 13-14 





Health & Accident Conference to Gather 
in Chicago at Hotel Stevens; to Hold 
Only Business Sessi 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
the Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, sent out the notice this 
week that the mid-winter meeting of the 
conference will be held on March 13 and 
14 at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

It will be confined to a discussion of 
accident and health subjects and no en- 
tertainment will be provided by the con- 
ference. Business sessions will be held 
mornings and afternoons of both days. 








O. R. LEEDS PROMOTED 

Oliver R. Leeds, connected with the 
New York office of the United States 
F. & G. and an expert on fraud bonds, 
has been promoted to be sales manager 
in charge of the company’s fraud bond 
departments throughout the country. 
William H. Bent has succeeded Mr. 
Leeds in the New York office of the 
company. 

The United States F. & G. now has 
a fraud bond department in Chicago un- 
der William H. Broockford; in Detroit, 
with C. K. Hoffman in charge, and in 
St. Louis with H. E. Logan as manager. 
It will open one in Cleveland on January 
4 with J. L. Hoffman as its manager. 





NEED FOR RATING DIVISION 

In the opinion of Dr, J. A. C. Chandler, 
chairman of the legislative commission 
which has been investigating insurance 
rates in Virginia, the state corporation 
commission should have a special divi- 
sion for the regulation of rates on cas- 
ualty, liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates. 





BURGLARY DEP’T TO MEET 

The burglary department of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters will meet on January 4 at 
which time the experience of the com- 
panies writing this class of business will 
be reviewed. It is not expected that 
many changes in the rates will be made. 





BACK FROM AERO TRIP 
T. E. Braniff of Oklahoma City has 
returned with Mrs. Braniff from the 
aeroplane trip they took to the coast. 


Beha’s Reserve Plan 
For Unreported Losses 


IS LESS FOR YOUNG COMPANIES 





Companies Respond to His Request for 
Adequate Reserves to Cover Fidelity 
and Surety Liability 





Fortified by the provisions of Section 
86 of the New York insurance law which 
give the superintendent of insurance the 
power to require companies to maintain 
additional reserves on fidelity and surety 
for losses incurred but not reported if 
such reserves are found to be inadequate, 
James A. Beha, the New York Superin- 
tendent, made known this week the de- 
cision he has reached on this problem. 
This followed his perusal of the recom- 
mendations embodied in the report of 
the fidelity and surety committee of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ac- 
countants and Statisticians. Charles E. 
Heath, chief examiner of casualty and 
surety. companies in the department, fig- 
ured prominently in the conclusions 
reached, 

Expressing his gratification that the 
companies should have made such a 
painstaking effort to arrive at a solution 
of this problem, Mr. Beha said: “It is 
indicated that a large majority of the 
companies feel that for fidelity losses 
10% of the net premiums in force as of 
November 30 next preceding date of an- 
nual statement should be the adopted 
formula and 3.5% for surety, making 
such reserve a minimum reserve. 


Defends Younger Companies 


“A few companies, notably those not 
in business many years, feel that a lesser 
percentage would be more suitable and 
reasonable for their business. It has 
been noted also that it is the desire of 
a few companies to continue reserving 
as heretofore, that is, to be left free to 
reserve on some basis independently ar- 
rived at. 

“The department feels that there is 
merit to the position taken by the young- 
er companies, i. e., that a reserve derived 
from a formula representing very large- 
ly the experience of the older companies 
might not reflect as accurately as it 
should the experience relative to incurred 
but unreported losses of the younger 
companies. Such a reserve, it is thought, 
might be excessive. 

“In view of the foregoing; the depart- 
ment sets forth the following require- 
ments to become effective immediately: 


Beha’s Plan 


(1) Companies having transacted fi- 
delity and surety business seven years or 
more are required to reserve at least 10% 
and 314%, respectively, of the net fidel- 
ity and surety premiums in force on date 
of statement; (2) Companies having 
transacted fidelity and surety business 
more than three years and not over six 
years are required to reserve at least 
714% and 254% respectively of the net 
fidelity and surety premiums in force on 
date of statement. 

(3) Companies having transacted fi- 
delity and surety business three years or 
less are required to reserve at least 5% 
and 134% respectively of the net fidelity 
and surety premiums in force on date of 
statement. (4) Additional reserves 
should be carried, if in a company’s judg- 
ment the minimum reserve calculated as 
above is deemed to be inadequate. 

(5) Companies may be called upon 
from time to time by the department to 
submit their experience data relative to 
incurred but unreported losses so that 
the above percentages may be corrected 
in the future, if necessary, to reflect 
more accurately the reserve to be car- 
ried thereon. 

The Situation in Review 

Back in November, 1926, the depart- 
ment sent out a warning to the compa- 
nies that some of them had apparently 
‘not made enough provision in their an- 
nual statements for incurred but not re- 
ported losses. It was felt advisable to 


have the carriers prepare and submit to 


the department a tabulation of their ex- 
perience by lines of business written for 
the year ending December 31. 

In January of the following year Mr. 
Beha sent the companies a gentle re- 
minder that many of them had not given 
serious thought to the subject since he 
had found in many instances that the 
reserves were insufficient. He suggested 
that some plan be adopted by each com- 
pany to determine, possibly daily or 
monthly, what losses had been incurred 
prior to the first of 1927. 

Prompt Action Followed 


Mr. Beha’s suggestion was sufficient to 
get the executives of the fifty companies 
transacting a fidelity and surety business 
in New York state to ‘concentrate on 
the matter. Meetings were held and the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ac- 
countants and Statisticians was engaged 
to assist in the preparation of a plan. 

From the company tabulations received 
by the insurance department in response 
to Mr. Beha’s letter, it was indicated that 
all under-reserved companies on fidelity 
and surety business were in the aggre- 
gate under-reserved 451 89/100% on fi- 
delity. The total reserves carried were 
$673,646.22, and their submitted experi- 
ence showed that they should have car- 
ried $3,717,814.61. 

Surety was underestimated 307 
64/100%. The companies reported in 
their statements $321,196.04 and their de- 
veloped experience atter being submitted 
to the department amounted to $1,309,- 
321.56, 

‘These figures were as of December 31, 
1925. The experience was brought down 
to December 1, 1926, on incurred but un- 
reported losses. All of this showed the 
imperative need for concerted company 
acuon, which has now come’ about. 





BUYS LARGE PLOT IN N. Y. 





New Amsterdam Casualty Now Owns 
17,500 Square Feet on John St.; To 
Build Skyscraper 

What is considered the largest sale of 
realty in the New York insurance dis- 
trict during the current year was con- 
summated last week by the New Am- 
sterdam Casualty in assuming ownership 
of the premises Nos. 50 to 58 John street, 
through to and including 51 and 53 Mai- 
den Lane, N. ¥. Approximately 15,000 
square feet are comprised in the plot. 
It has a frontage of nearly a hundred 
teet on John street and about forty feet 
on Maiden Lane. The Nolan Realty 
Corporation, the vendor, has owned the 
entire plot since 1920. 

J. Arthur Nelson, president of the New 
Amsterdam, in commenting on this pur- 
chase, said that the total ground area 
now owned by his company in New York 
in one plot is approximately 17,500 
square feet. He intimated that within 
the near future a modern twenty-story 
office building will be erected on part 
of the John street plottage for occupancy 
by the company. 

The plot of ground sold is probably 
the largest in the hands of one owner, 
unimproved with a modern building, be- 
tween Fulton and Wall streets, Broad- 
way and William street. The Maiden 
Lane side of the property is improved 
with a twelve story, fire-proof building, 
which is directly opposite the Federal 
Reserve Bank Building. The property 
is in the heart of the insurance district,’ 
and adjoins on the south and west the 
building at present owned and occupied 
by the New Amsterdam Casualty at 60 
John street. 

Charles B. Van Valen, Inc., were the 
brokers in the transaction. 





ORDER BUS INSURANCE 

The Public Utility Commission of New 
Jersey has directed that interstate buses 
must obtain liability insurance of not less 
than $5,000. The commission has spe- 
cified the insurance must be secured 
from a company which has been duly 
licensed to transact business in the state 
of New Jersey. The order must be com- 
plied with by January 15. 
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Jewelers’ Committee in 
Fight Against Crime 


HAS HAD YEAR OF ACTIVITY 





Instrumental in Prosecuting Sixty-three 
Crooks and Helped Jewelers to 
Recover Stolen Goods 





The Jewelers’ National Crime Com- 
mittee which has been doing excellent 
work in prosecuting criminals who prey 
on jewelers shows a year of vigorous 
activity in its annual report just issued. 
In all, sixty-three crooks have been 
prosecuted as a result of the work of 
the committee. Its counsel is Richard C. 
Murphy. The report follows: 

Vigilance and preparedness on the part 
of the jewelry trade in the organization 
of the Jewelers’ National Crime Commit- 
tee with its facilities to apprehend and 
prosecute the criminal preying on jewel- 
ers has in a good measure reduced the 
number of crimes committed against the 
members of the trade. 

Thieves now know that the Jewelers’ 
National Crime Committee is at their 
heels every moment and that the com- 
mittee has been the cause of the impo- 
sition of long sentences against the jew- 
elry criminal. It is this knowledge and 
the further thought that there is a pow- 
erful organization with plenty of money 
to prosecute that deters the attack of the 
criminal from the jeweler. 


Has Broken Up Gangs 

The report of Police Commissioner 
Warren shows that crime has been re- 
duced generally but that other trades 
have suffered more than the jewelers. 
The Jewelers’ National Crime Commit- 
tee was instrumental in breaking up or- 
ganized “gangs” who preyed on the 
jewelry trade and securing the convic- 
tions of more receivers of stolen jewelry 
in the last eighteen months than has 
teen accomplished in the last ten years. 

Since the annual report issued on No- 
vember 1, 1926, to the present date, the 
committee through its counsel, Richard 
C, Murphy, has appeared and assisted in 
the investigation and prosecution of six- 
ty-three defendants indicted for crimes 
committed against jewelers comprising 
murderers, robbers, thieves, embezzlers 
and receivers of stolen property. 

Our subscribers must be gratified to 
know that it was solely through the in- 
formation given to the prosecuting au- 
thorities by detectives employed by the 
Jewelers’ National Crime Committee, and 
preparations made by the committee’s 
counsel, that the defendants enumerated 
below were convicted and it is quite 
probable that these defendants would 
never have even been apprehended had 
it not been for the committee’s detec- 
tives. 

Name, crime and sentence follows: — 

Isidore Pearl, second-hand dealer; receiving— 
1 year, $500 fine. 

Ernest Belmont, jeweler; 
$500 fine. 

David Jacobs, alias ‘English Jacobs,” jeweler ; 
receiving—1l year, $500 fine. ; 
_ Herbert Roth, pawnbroker; receiving—Await- 
ing sentence. 

Michael Chochrun; receiving and burglary— 
Elmira. 

Raymond Schleyback; robbery—20 
years. 

Henry Wagner; burglary—10 years. 

Willaim Clark; robbery—15 years. 

Activities Summarized 


Defendants from November 1, 1925, to No- 
vember 1, 1926—73. 


receiving—1l year, 


to 25 





ee Ber eee 18 
Acquitted ......cccccccsceccccees 4 
Not arrested 2.0.0.0 ccccccccccece 7 
Bail discharged «........ccseeeees 4 
Discharged in magistrate’s court.. 1 
eee rrr 1 
SE) anbkcasesonducwonacicnsee» 4 
DIBDORITIOME 2 02s cccccecsccss tee 39 
Pending November 1, 1926........ 34 
New defendants November 1, 1926, 
to November 1, 1927........... 
Awaiting dispositions November 1, 
1926, to November 1, 1927...... 63 
Convicted (robbers, 10; receivers, - 
SD Mcasdidwanscasnseesstneseae 
De, Pe ee 2 
Bail discharged . 3 
ey Tree re 2 
Dispositions ..........eeeeeeeeees 46 
Pending November 1, 1927........ 17 


Although the Jewelers’ National Crime 
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Committee was primarily organized to 
combat the robber and the receiver, it 
has given assistance through its counsel 
to subscribers when they have found 
themselves in difficulties resulting from 
the giving of jewelry on memorandum, 
and caused the return of the following: 
For a Fifth Avenue jeweler, $113,000. 
Our Committee, in conjunction with 
“Capt.” Matt Stratton of the. Jewelers’ 
Co-operative Bureau, made recoveries 
from defendants named below as fol- 


lows: 

RE, ceciccncuae Ankenes $25,700 
SAE oh Saaisteo eS sa inane 35,000 
COWEN 6 k.ckctuceueeecaeesns 20,000 
ee ee rere eee 750 
Our committee in conjunc- 

tion with police: 
PR aoc anos eeika es aiee wee 2,200 
Ceeie TRONS x 'ssisin-< oles aces 4,000 
DEE ca kuowasas wanes 3,000 
ee err oe 67,000 
Cee. 2s. ca cannsiesun vases 1,500 
BRE cos sams ck ounewe ssw 450 
ETA ee 150 
ON SPE ere Poe ee 2,602 
TE rn a. Aang ae a 17 
rer rt 7,000 
reer rer er 250 
err es eee ee 20,000 

Ts, Sonn chica wen vans $302,777 


Through the personal efforts of the 
chairman of the committee, the attend- 
ance of witnesses from New York and 
California at a trial in Illinois was_se- 
cured, thereby insuring the convictions 
of three train robbers. The committee 
has been securing attendance and defray- 
ing expenses of New York jewelers who 
have been victims of robbers in distant 
cities and are in constant touch with the 
situation therein. The cases outside of 
the city of New York in which our com- 
mittee has participated, are enumerated 
below: 


Defendant. Locality Disposition. 

Brown, Illinois .........+++- 10 years to life 
ee 10 years to life 
PME < vcu 5.05 000-6 oun Oe ewe 10 years to life 
Capolla, Chicago........- 3 trials; acquitted 
Ghere, Chicago .......-.-.++. Pleaded guilty 
eg US rer rr rt Pleaded guilty 
Wier oi685054e0sugrees vedas Convicted 
eS Ce re oS Pending 
ee Serr eter er Pending 
eer rer Convicted 
Patton, Kentucky ......---++-++> Convicted 
GRRE ciucnsssrene casseaereeseee Convicted 


SOOM raw tide os aeiwesiclsis as Convicted 
eo NE Oe COREE TE Pending 
OR arate chew sie nies ses ine wae Convicted 
CBIHOR, “CMICERO  os.o:06tr0:s5:0acee Convicted 
SOEREEY Sins sce rosie siParhiore <madiarde Convicted 
Maden; DCMT «5.55 icc eek nee Pending 
RINGER: 6, Ae siclenienam ca-eee alee eon Pending 
DIOGES 0.5. d a Want cub ena ...Pending 

Comparisons 


In the city of New York from January 
1, 1925, to March 15, 1926, there were: 


Jewelry robberies 
Jewelers killed 


were: 


Jewelry £OBBETICS oie e0isescs cies 10 
anda eee 1 
Other crime against jewelers...... 17 


In 15 of the above cases defend- 

MEM CONMMUED ogo 5:6 osc cbcaiks 
Recoveries in 15 cases........ 

Estimated value of jewelry 


Favors Inter-State Reciprocal Laws 

The committee’s counsel attended the 
convention of the National Crime Com- 
mission held in Washington, D. C., on 
November 2 and 3, at which there were 
crime commissions from forty-six states. 
The good results from this conference 
will come from the passage of uniform 
laws throughout the country. Counsel 
for the committee has been in conference 
with the Baumes Commission of this 
state which has made an international 
name for itself. 

Laws similar to the Baumes laws are 
being adopted by other states for the 
prevention and punishment of crime. 
Counsel has advocated the passage of 
reciprocal laws between each state and 
all the states similar to the reciprocal 
laws now existing between New York 
and Massachusetts compelling the at- 
tendance of witnesses in criminal prose- 
cutions in either of the states from 
either of the states. 

The convictions obtained in the New 
York cases enumerated herein were 
largely due to the close co-operation ex- 
isting between counsel for the commit- 
tee, and the district attorneys of the dif- 
ferent counties of New York and par- 
ticularly District Attorney Joab H. Ban- 
ton of the County of New York in which 
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the majority of offenses were committed 
and the greatest number of convictions 
obtained. 

_The officers of the committee haye 
given their time and energy to this dif. 
ficult problem of preventing and prose. 
cuting crimes committed against the 
jewelry trade unrequitingly and without 
any personal benefit to themselves, their 
only thought being to better the condj- 
tions of the jewelry trade generally and 
to improve your peace of mind and pros. 
perity. 





A. & H. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


J. W. Scherr Thinks Something Should 
Be Done In The Way Of An 
Advertising Campaign 
The annual organization number of 
“The Spectator” was issued last week. 
One of the interesting stories was that 
of J. W. Scherr on public relations in 
the health and accident business. He 
thought that something should be done 
by the Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference in the way of an adver- 

tising campaign. He said in part: 
“If it is finally decided by the Con- 
ference to proceed with the advertising 
campaign, | believe it would be wise to 
feel our way for a year or two rather 
than to plunge headlong into something 
from which we could not extricate our- 
selves should the experiment not prove 
productive of the results estimated. Per- 
haps one or two publications of national 
circulation might be used as an initial ex- 
periment and later on extend our opera- 
tions as the circumstances will permit. 
Or it may be decided to select one ot 
two representative states in which to 
conduct a campaign of general advertis- 
ing and from the results thus obtained 
formulate a plan for extending the ac- 
tivities into other states. There is no 
question in my mind about the possi- 
bilities offered through these channels. 
Money spent in this direction will bear 
some fruit even though the results will 
likely be intangible for a long period of 
time. I cannot too strongly advocate the 
need for better public relations and, for 
my part, I do not see how this much 
desired end can be reached except 
through institutional advertising.” 





SELECT DEMING FOR PRESIDENT 





Casualty & Surety Club of N. Y. to Elect 
New Officers at Annual Christmas 
Meeting December 29 

The Christmas party of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York, an en- 
joyable affair which annually brings out 
a representative crowd of casualty and 
surety executives, will be held next 
Thursday, December 29, at the Drug and 
Chemical Club. This is the one meet- 
ing of the year for the club at which 
there are no speakers. The dinner will 
be devoted to fun and frolic in keeping 
with the holiday spirit. 

New officers for 1928 will be clected 
at the annual meeting of the club which 
precedes the dinner and entertainment. 
Those present will vote on the following 
nominations drawn up by the nominating 
committee: For president, [ichar 
Deming, American Surety; firsi vice 
president, John McGinley, Travelers; 
second vice-president, Thomas J]. Gra 
hame, Globe Indemnity; secretary-treas- 
urer, F. W. Bull, American Surety. , 

Additional members of. the executive 
committee nominated are: George 
Hayes, Union Indemnity; H. P. Jackso® 
Norwich Union Indemnity; E. R. ee 
United States F. : FE. J. O'Neill 
Royal Indemnity; Geo. H. 
United States Guarantee Co. 


Reaney, 





$10,500 PER FINGER : 
An award of $43,000 was made to Miss 
Ray Koslin, a dressmaker of Brooklyts 
for the loss of four fingers of her 
hand in a railway wreck. The awar 
was made in a sealed verdict delivered © 
the Supreme Court-of New York State. 
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To those agents and brokers 
we've had the pleasure of serving 
during the past year and to all the 
Insurance Fraternity of America 


Che National Surety Company 


Extends 
Most Cordial Holiday Greetings 
With Every Good Wish Far 
Continued Prosperity and Happiness 
Chroughout 1928 
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John K. Gore’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the semi-public agencies may be men- 
tioned those life insurance companies of- 
fering to their policyholders complete or 
partial medical examinations. Credit 
must also be given to those life insur- 
ance companies which for years have 
been distributing vast amounts of health 
literature. Medical and surgical science 
have played an important part. It is 
claimed by many that the Federal pro- 
hibition laws are the outstanding cause, 
but in England and Wales, without pro- 
hibition, there was a somewhat greater 
reduction in the death rate than in the 
United States, which throws some doubt 
upon this claim. 

“Even though as to the average length 
of life of its people the United States 
does not lead the world, there is some- 
thing to be said on its behalf. It is a 
trite but true saying that this country, 
is the melting pot of the nations, but, 
in the process of melting, our death rate 
has been adversely affected. In the last 
100 years, millions have come to our 
shores from alien lands, some of them 
from races of inferior vitality, many 
bearing germs of disease, many more 
with unsanitary and unhygienic habits, 
and all: having to pass through a trying 
period of adjustment to new social, eco- 
nomic and climatic conditions. The ef- 
fects of immigration, therefore, together 
with the heavy mortality of our negro 
population, results in higher death rates 
than might be expected from populations 
more nearly homogeneous.” 


Variations In Death Rates 


“There are striking variations in the 
death rates of the countries listed,” Mr. 
Gore said. “New Zealand, with a rate 
of 8&1 per 1,000 during the years 1921- 
1925, had decidedly the lowest rate, Aus- 
tralia and the Netherlands being second 
with a rate of 9.4. Then come in order 
the Scandinavian countries, Norway with 
9.5, Denmark and Sweden with 9.6. On- 
tario ranks seventh with a rate of 10.3, 
England and Wales eighth with 10.9, 
Switzerland ninth with 11.4 and the 
United States tenth with 11.7. In other 
words there are nine countries among 
those’ under consideration which had a 
lower death rate than the United States. 

“In the Philippine Islands, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Janan and British India we find the 
death rate twice and even three times as 
high as that of New Zealand. British 
India, Ceylon, Chile and the Straits Set- 
tlements show the highest death rate, the 
rate in the Straits Settlements being four 
times that of New Zealand. 

“In general,” continued Mr. Gore, “it 
may be said that the countries located in 
the tropics have the highest death rates. 
Perhaps the most potent factor directly 
and indirectly affecting death rates has 
been climate, although physical inheri- 
tance and general culture or the lack of 
it are also of great importance, but the 
outlook for an improvement in tropical 
countries is promising. Of 100,000 boys 
born alive in Denmark, more than half 
would be living at age 65; in British In- 
dia, more than half would be dead at 
age 1l. The figures show that, with few 
exceptions, the death rate among males 
is higher than that among females, and 
one of the most important facts revealed 
is the remarkable decrease in the mor- 
tality among infants and children of 
school age. It is apparent that a keen 
and rational interest in hygiene for the 
young has been aroused. 

“It may be said in passing that the 
drop in the general death rate in the 
last twenty-five years throughout the 
world has not resulted in a correspond- 
ing increase in population as there has 
been at the same time a material de- 
crease in the birth rate.” 


Death Toll Of 20 Diseases 


Mr. Gore reviewed at considerable 
length the death toll levied upon hu- 
manity by a group of 20 diseases, in- 


cluding cancer and heart disease. There 
were still many thousands of cases of 
smallpox in this country which could be 
prevented; that 14 countries had lower 
death rates from typhoid fever than the 
United States, where the rate is 8 times 
as high as in England and Wales; that 
the advance in diabetes mortality rates, 
broadly speaking, seem to be keeping 
pace with the increase in good feeding 
and sedentary habits, and that public 
education was the principal factor in the 
checking of the spread of infectious dis- 
eases. 

Referring specifically to diabetes, Mr. 
Gore said that the Netherlands and the 
United States have the highest rates, 18 
and 17 per 100,000 respectively. New Zea- 
land, Sweden, Australia, Ontario, Bel- 
gium, England and Wales, Scotland and 
Norway, all have rates between twelve 
and ten. In all the other countries listed 
the rate is less than ten. 


Heart Disease Leading Cause Of Death 


“Heart disease is today the leading 
cause of death in this country,” the 
speaker declared. “It accounts for 14% 
of the deaths at all ages and 23% at 
ages 40 and over. Like cancer and dia- 
betes it is distinctly a disease of later 
life, three-fourths of those who die of 
it being 55 years old or older. The United 
States, with a rate of 167 per 100,000 
of population, is third highest among 25 
countries. The death rates in 25 coun- 
tries range from 13 per 100,000 in Cey- 
lon to 201 in Spain. Nine countries had 
rates less than 100. In eight countries, 
among which are Australia, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Ontario and France, the 
rates ranged from 100 to 149. Eight 
other countries, including New Zealand, 
England and Wales, Belgium, the United 
States, Italy and Spain, had rates of 
150 or over. Comparing the rate for 
1921-1925 with that for the five years 
ending in 1905, we find that eleven out of 
fifteen countries show increases varying 
from 47 per 100,000 in the Netherlands 
and 46 in Ontario to 6 in Belgium. In 
the United States the increase was 14 
as against 9 for England and Wales. 
Decreases are reported in Norway, Scot- 
land, New Zealand and Ireland over the 
twenty-five year period, and since 1911- 
1915 in Sweden, Australia and France. 

“Why does the rate from heart dis- 
ease continue to increase in the major- 
ity of countries year after year? Many 
believe this increase is due to the greater 
strain of modern business and social life 
places upon the digestive and nervous 
systems with the resultant effect upon 
the heart and circulatory systems. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Richard Cabot, the three 
outstanding causes of heart disease are 
acute rheumatism, hypertensive cardio- 
vascular diseases and syphilis. In addi- 
tion to these the acute infectious dis- 
eases, the specific fevers of childhood, 
tonsilitis, chorea, focal infections and lo- 
bar pneumonia are contributory factors 
in setting up permanent impairments in 
the heart or in the arterial and renal 
systems. Although the sources of heart 
diseases are so many and so various, the 
major causes are undoubtedly the three 
quoted from Dr. Cabot, and of these, 
acute rheumatism is the leading one in 
valvular diseases of the heart.” 


Cancer Deaths Holding Own 


Of cancer, Mr. Gore declared that no 
specific single cause has been discov- 
ered; that the world cancer death rate 
is increasing,—in a generation it has ad- 
vanced in the United States from sixth 
to third place, as a cause of death; that 
more than 55% of all cancer deaths are 
from cancer of the digestive organs, and 
that in a majority of these cases the 
cause is said to be overeating or the 
eating of highly-spiced or highly-salted 
foods. To this extent there would seem 
to be a distinct relation between cancer 
and modern civilization. France is the 
one country out of the 24 listed that 
shows a decrease in the cancer mortality 
rate. The rate in the United States has 
advanced 2i per 100,000 of population 
since the beginning of this’ century. 





New British Surety 


(Continued from page 36) 


this country to have a policy protecting 
against fire, burglary and accidents to 
domestic servants all in one, yet this is 
one of the most popular with the British 
Surety. It cites the advantages of such 
a combined form as being: “a saving in 
time and trouble as compared with the 
effecting and keeping in force of three 
separate insurances” and “a saving in 
cost by avoiding the minimum premiums 
under separate policies. 


The term of use and occupancy or 
business interruption insurance, as used 
in this country, is described by the Brit- 
ish Surety as “consequential loss” or 
“loss of profits resulting from fire.” 


Its Fidelity Guarantee Contract 


In featuring its fidelity guarantee con- 
tract the company says. that it has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the guarantee bond 
of private sureties, both for the employer 
and the employe. The former is free 
from the necessity of periodically inquir- 
ing as to the worth of the security and 
the latter is relieved of obligations to 
friends. The rates of premium on this 
coverage vary according to the nature 
of the duties and responsibilities of the 
employe, his length of service and char- 
acter, and the system of checks and su- 
pervision. 

What are called collective and floating 
insurances will protect the entire staff 
of an employer under one policy, a choice 
being had in either of these plans: (1) 
each employe being separately guaran- 
teed for the amount fixed by the em- 
ployer; or (2) employes being guaran- 
teed severally and collectively for one 
ainount floating over the whole staff. 


The company’s selling point for work- 
men’s compensation insurance (which it 
calls employers’ liability) is summed up 
briefly by the statement: ‘There is no 
limit to the amount which an employer 
may be called upon to pay as damages 
either under the fatal accidents act of 
1846 or at common law. We provide a 
complete indemnity in respect of the 
whole of the liability of the employer.” 


No Extra Premium for Ex-Service 
Men 


Under the existing workmen’s compen- 
sation act in Great Britain, nearly $3,000 
is paid by the company in the case of 
a fatal accident to an industrial employe 
when he has dependents, in addition to 
any weekly compensation that has been 
paid between the date of the accident 
and the date of the employe’s death. In 
cases where there are no dependents, 
medical and funeral expenses up to about 
$75 are paid for and also any weekly 
compensation that has been paid be- 
tween the date of the accident and the 
date of the employe’s death. 

In the case of non-fatal accidents, the 
basis of compensation is one-half the 
average weekly earnings. But employes 
earning less than about $10 per week are 
entitled to a higher proportion. The 
maximum weekly payment is about $2.50. 
This compensation is payable for life if 
the employe be permanently injured. 

In its proposal for this line the com- 
pany says that disabled soldiers, sailors 
and airmen are included in its policies 
without any addition to the ordinary rate 
of premium. 

The policy covering burglary insurance 
on business premises excludes the stocks 
of furriers, jewellers, watchmakers and 
pawnbrokers. The statement is miade 
that “each business risk is rated on its 
merits.” 


Complete Aviation Coverage 


The British Surety does not feel that 
aviation risks are too hazardous to han- 
dle for it advertises the most complete 
protection against the dangers of flying. 
The distinctive features of its aviation 
third party. policy are: (1) absolute se- 
curity; (2) absence of vexatious con- 
ditions; and (3) low rate of premium. 


It insures pilots, passengers, third Party 
liability and goods in transit. 

Among the questions asked in its pro. 
posal form covering aviation insurance 
are: (1) Is liability for injury to pas. 
sengers to be covered? If so, what con. 
ditions protecting you against claims are 
printed on your passenger ticket? (2) 
State fully the purposes for which the 
aircraft will be used. (3) Will flying 
be confined to the United Kingdom? ]j 
not, give full particulars. 

(4) If the aircraft are to be used sole- 
ly for short passenger flights, state time 
per trip. (5) If any of the aircraft are 
passenger carrying seaplanes or flying 
boats, state the usual taking off and 
landing places and the name of the mak. 


‘er of the fusillage. (6) State qualifica- 


tions of your pilot. 

When quoting the rates for the usual 
accident insurance policy the company 
sets the age limit at 16 to 60 years of 
age. For all sickness insurance the age 
limit is from 18 to 50 years of age. It 
gives rates for special short period in- 
surances for tourists upon application, 
as well as the rates for winter sports 
in cae or for any other special 
risks, 


Requirements for Commercial Drivers 


The salient feature of its commercial 
vehicle policy requirements is that the 
insured and any licensed and duly av- 
thorized driver in his employ must have 
held a driving license and driven a mo- 
tor vehicle for at least twelve months 
before taking out the insurance. If this 
is not the case the insured must bear 
the first $25 of any one accident and 
incur an additional premium of 10% over 
and above the rates quoted by the con- 
pany. 

The rates for this insurance do not 
apply to fleets of five or more cars owned 
by one firm, or to newspaper delivery or 
mail vans. It is also provided that where 
the value of the car is in excess of $4,250 
the premium must be increased by 15% 
on such excess value. 

The scope of the company’s private 
motor car comprehensive policy is a 
broad one. This insurance, for example, 
will prevail in full while the car is trav- 
eling in countries on the Continent for 
one third of the full term of the policy. 
Frovided the list of accessories to be 
insured with the value of the car is as 
per manufacturers’ specification, the 
company will defray the cost of their 
replacement in case of loss of damage, 
allowing for wear and tear and length 
of period in use. 


15% Bonus If No Claim Is Made 


A bonus of 15% is also allowed if 1 
claim is made by the assured in any one 
year. 

A Morris private car contract is also 
included among the list of policies issued 
by the company, its features being sim 
lar to those of the private car contratt. 

There is also a “hirer driving” policy, 
having as its purpose to safeguard the 
interests of approved hire car proprit 
tors whose livelihood depends upon the 
hire of cars owned by them, by clients 
who are desirous of actually driving the 
car hired. Automobile underwriters ™ 
the United States will see a resemblance 
to the “driveurself” idea. The propos! 
for this contract tells plainly what Ww! 
and what will not be covered. 

In its plate glass contract the company 
again extends the offer of free insurant 
in the seventh year provided no clit 
are made during six previous year 
Free re-insurance of glass is replaced by 
the company and the policy can be trans 
ferred from the outgoing to the incomn 
tenant and no charge is made for ™ 
transfer. 


TEETH REPLACED BY LAW 

Evidently the old doctrine, 2 tooth 2 
a tooth, has been inculcated into we 
men’s compensation laws in lino 
That state has legislation wherebv pe 
ployes losing their natural tecth by Ai 
cident shall have them replaced by at 
cial ones at their employer’s expens® 
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